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Doorways to Protection 


Entrance tothe Home Office Build- 
ing of the Western and Southern 


Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Not For a Day, But For All Time 


The Equitable was founded in 1859—Three 


Quarters of a Century ago. 


Conditions of living have changed in these 
75 years. Even greater changes may occur 
during the next 75 years. But whatever the 
future customs of our people, life will always 
be uncertain for the individual. Support will 
be required for dependents, as well as pro- 


vision for the needs of old age. 


During the last 75 years The Equitable has 
paid more than Three Billion Two Hundred 
Million Dollars to policyholders and bene- 


ficiaries. It now has in force over 1.600.000 


‘ 


policies for more than Six Billions of Insur- 


ance. During the next 75 years the payments 
provided for under these existing policies THE EQUITABLE 
will also have been made—to aid stricken FAIR — JUST 


families, to keep children in school, sustain LIFE ASSURANCE 


eople in old age and prev verty. 
oF “Ss prevent poverty SECURITY — PEACE OF MIND 


SOCIETY 


MUTUAL — COOPERATIVE 


OF THE U.S. 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE 
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Concurrently many 
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Thus, 
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beneficent purposes. 
Thomas I, Parkinson. President 
. ; 393 Seventh Ave., New York 
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This Week: 


MARKET REGULATION 


The effect of the Fletcher-Rayburn Stock 
Exchange Bill, signed last week by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, and its bearing on 
fre insurance company portfolios, is dis- 
cussed by Ernest Sturm, chairman of the 
America Fore Companies, in an_ interview 
with a staff writer of The Spectator. The 
article appears on page II. 


* * . 
VERTICAL COOPERATION 


Expansion of internal cooperation within 
the insurance business in a vertical direction, 
chiefly in company-agency relationships, 
with the resultant representation of knowl- 
edge gained from experience, is held to be 
a present need of the business by Clayton 
6. Hale, Cleveland underwriter. His re- 
marks are presented on page 13. 


* * - 
DESIGNED BY CONTROLLERS 


Policies that please the policyholders 
have been written in California on certain 
department store risks there. The forms were 
designed by department store controllers 
and feature the insurance of merchandise 
at retail selling prices. A discussion of the 
forms begins on page 6. 

* * * 
AUTO LIABILITY EXPERIENCE 

A tabulation showing the nation wide ex- 
perience for automobile liability insurance 
of companies licensed in New York in 1933 
is presented on page 15. 


* 7 7 
Next Week: 


LIFE RESULTS 


The annual publication of statistics show- 
ing the transactions and results of life 
insurance in the United States and Canada. 
This. four-page table gives the financial 
standing of all companies as of December 
31, 1933, showing also the amount of new 
business written, the amount in force and the 
increase or decrease for the year. 


A Social Aid 

IFE insurance is an organized benefaction. As such, though 
privately owned and an independently selected vehicle for pro- 
tection, with its multilateral as well as perpendicular growth, 
it has come to exert tremendous influence not only in family life 
but in affairs affecting the State as a social entity. While almost 
a century old, only since the turn of the century has life insurance 
been recognized as an economic and financial force. During the past 
thirty years the institution of life insurance has been building an 
experience which it has utilized to widen the scope of its activity 
and develop its resistance against adversity. Various features, priv- 
ileges and provisions have been inserted into its policy contracts 
and additional safeguards have been added to its financial structure. 
As a result, superior to other institutions, it rode out the depression 
years and fulfilled its every obligation. Because of its social signifi- 
cance, it must be constantly alert to every current development 
bearing on family life and be always prepared to supplement or 
recast its service to render the maximum good to the individual and, 

through him to the State. 

During the unprecedented financial stringency, smooth per- 
formance characterized every function of the life insurance busi- 
ness. The soundness of its actuarial computations, the wisdom of 
its investing policy, the adequacy of its reserves and the effective- 
ness of its contracts were demonstrated. Life insurance justified its 
claim as an institution of protection, of saving and investment. Per- 
haps its only fault was liberality in the interpretation and expedition 
in the application of the many privileges it offered. These some- 
times ultimately occasioned instances of distress to individual 
policyholders. Ready loans made early lapses and then unprotected 
losses by death. Restrictions might be written into policy contracts 
designed to serve the policyholder against himself and so guarantee 
the primary function of life insurance—family protection. 

When money was needed, quite naturally loan privileges and 
cash values in life insurance contracts were made available. In 
many instances, due to the prolongation of the emergency, lapsation 
resulted and in due course thousands of dependents deprived of 
protection became charges upon the State. To rectify this situa- 
tion an additional safeguard in the policy contract would seem advis- 
able. Withhold as a non-withdrawable reserve the first thirty 
dollars of the non-forfeiture value. This would provide a single 
premium to purchase extended term insurance for approximately 
three years. No other equity would be disturbed and the value of life 
insurance would be immeasurably enhanced. During this time, 
despite all misfortune, the family would be protected. 
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DEPARTMENT STORE INSURANCE 


A\ Discussion of Property Insurance Forms Cover- 
ing Building, Equipment and Merchandise at 


Retail, as Designed by Department Store Controllers 


By F. W. FREECHTLE 


Controller, Hale Bros. Stores, Inc. 


article dis- 
San 


HE which this 
cusses were prepared by the 
Francisco Bay Counties’ Control- 

lers’ Association, to make effective the 

theory that the time to adjust a loss is 
when the insurance policy is written. 

The forms cover loss by fire and kindred 

Insurance is now being writ- 


forms 


hazards. 
for certain 
ciation under these forms. 
Controllers and _ not 
designed these forms. They were several 
years in the making because of the op- 
position encountered in attempting to 
the underwriters that the 
average controller knows about 
insurance than the average insurance 
manager knows about merchandising or 
accounting, and, hence, that the control- 
lers are far better qualified to draw an 
insurance contract to fit the needs of a 
department store than are the under- 


ten members of this asso- 


underwriters 


persuade 
more 


writers. 

Securing the acceptance of the “Con- 
trollers Form” by underwriters on Cali- 
fornia risks was coupled with both ad- 


vantages and disadvantages. 


Legality in California 


Che advantage lay in the fact that 
there are no laws in California to pro- 
hibit writing fire insurance under any 
form acceptable to the insured and the 
underwriters. 

The disadvantage was that the great 
majority of fire insurance companies 
operating in California are members of 
the Board of Fire Underwriters of the 
Pacific, which fixes all rates and also 
prescribes, in minutest detail, the forms 
under which members may write insur- 
Able underwriters, representing 
the staunchest and reliable com- 
panies, found themselves prohibited 
from exercising their own sound judg- 
ment and freedom of action by the rules 
of a board of which they are prominent 


ance. 


most 


members. 


The sole issue between the 


point at 


San Francisco, Cal. 


controllers and the underwriters was 
insuring merchandise at its retail value- 
selling price. There board 
rule on the subject, underwriters were 
free to use their judgment in the mat- 
ter, and insurance under such form was 
freely accepted by leading members of 
the board. Subsequently, at the dicta- 
tion of the lesser lights, unfortunately 
constituting a majority of the members 
of the board, a rule prohibiting so in- 
suring a stock of merchandise was final- 
ly enacted despite the protest of the bet- 
ter informed minority. 

Fortunately, equally reliable insur- 
ance carriers, stock and non-stock, not 
bound by board rules, approved insur- 
ing merchandise at retail as soon as it 
was presented and explained to them, 
and as their capacity to underwrite the 
business was ample, the action of the 
board resulted in nothing more serious 
to the controllers than vexatious delay. 

Taking advantage of the greater 
liberality of these independent carriers 
in their dealings with assureds of estab- 
lished reputation instead of attempting 
to bring all to the level of a non-exis- 
tent “average,” the controllers secured 
further concessions in the inclusion of 
additional coverages and the elimina- 
tion of objectionable policy conditions, 
without, however, increase in rate. In 
order to secure the greatest effective- 
ness and to have concurrency in forms, 
those insuring their stocks of merchan- 
dise at retail, placed insurance on build- 
ings and equipment with the same in- 
surance carriers. 


being no 


” 


Separate Policies Written 

Separate series of policies were writ- 
ten to cover as follows: 

1. Building 
2. Equipment 

3. Stock of merchandise. 

Specific forms for each of these three 
divisions were prepared, differing only 


in the item covered and certain clauses 
peculiar to such item. 

The following points of superiority in 
the controllers’ form should be noted: 


1. Merchandise insured at retail price 
instead of cost of replacement with a 
separate amount or item to cover loss 
of profits, gross or net. 

2. No coinsurance clause applicable 
to building or equipment. 

3. No sprinkler or watchman war- 
ranty clause made part of the insurance 
contract. 

4. No penalty in the event of inad- 
vertent error in reporting values. 

5. Additional coverages. 


The advantages of these special fea- 
tures deserve comment and considera- 
tion. 


Value of Merchandise 


In event of loss or damage on 
stock of merchandise (the property 
as insured under Item 3 above) the 
settlement of claims under this 
policy shall be at the selling price 
of such stock of merchandise at 
the above mentioned location on 
the day preceding the loss. 


Controllers will at once recognize the 
two-fold advantage of insuring mer- 
chandise at retail: 


(1) Preventing loss of profits pend- 
ing replacement of stock and re-estab- 
lishment of the business following 2 
fire. 

(2) Definitely fixing the measure of 
loss instead of leaving it open to con- 
jecture and dispute, especially dispute 
as to what constitutes “cost” and what 
“profits,” gross or net. It is, however 
interesting to review discussions had 
with underwriters, if only to prove the 
correctness of the statement that “the 
average controller knows more about in- 
surance than the average insurance 
manager knows about merchandising oF 
accounting.” 


Presentation to a committee of un- 
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derwriters of the plan to insure a re- 
tail stock of merchandise at selling 
price immediately developed the fact 
that none of the committee had ever 
heard of the retail inventory system, 
one member had any knowl- 
lepartment methods of 
stock (open-to-buy), fixing 
adjusting such 
time (reductions 


and only 
edge of 
eontrollit ha 
(mark-up), or 
time to 


store 


prices 
prices from 
and advances). 

Underwriters urged the objection 
that insuring merchandise at 
price tended to create a moral hazard. 
The insured might advance the selling 
price preparatory to the occurrence of 
Made acquainted with the pub- 
follow 


selling 


a fire. 
licity which 
vances on inactive 
having had their attention called to the 
well established custom of insuring 
products of field and forest (no matter 
how glutted the market for same might 
be) at selling price, they urged another 
ybjection, viz: The merchandise might 
be replaced in time to avoid loss of 
sales, thereby resulting in two profits to 
the merchants. 


price ad- 
and 


would 
merchandise, 


This latter point was conceded but 
their attention was called to their will- 
ingness to insure in one policy and at 
the same rate: (a) Merchandise at cost 
of replacement; (b) Gross profits to be 
lerived from the sale of such merchan- 
dise without reference to possibility of 
replacing same in time to avoid loss of 
sales. 


Legality Sustained 


The board having raised the question 
if the legality of insuring merchandise 
at retail, the manager of one of the 
companies submitted the matter to its 
attorney, a specialist on the law of in- 
rendered the following 


surance, who 


pinion : 


Replying to your letter of the 
ith inst., wherein you ask whether 
it would be violative of the law if 
in a policy of fire insurance you 
change the provision therein read- 
ing as follows: 

“The company will not be liable 
beyond the actual cash value of the 
interest of the insured in the prop- 
erty at the time of loss or damage 
nor exceeding what it would then 
cost the insured to repair or re- 
place the same with material of 
like kind and quality.” 
so that in place thereof it would 
read as follows: 

“In the event of loss or damage 
on stock of merchandise (the prop- 
erty as insured in this policy) the 
basis of settlement of claims un- 
der this policy shall be at the sell- 
ing price of such stock of merchan- 
dise at the above mentioned loca- 
tion on the day preceding the loss. 

“It is understood and agreed that 
the terms ‘actual value’ and ‘actual 
cash value’ whenever used in this 
policy or any rider attached there- 
to shall be construed according to 
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Controllers will at once recognize the two-fold advantage of insuring merchandise 


at retail: 


(1) Preventing loss of profits pending replacement of stock and reestablishment 


of the business following a fire. 


(2) Definitely fixing the measure of loss instead of leaving it open to conjecture 
and dispute, especially dispute as to what constitutes ''cost" and what "profits," 
gross or net. It is, however, interesting to review discussions with underwriters, 
of only to prove the correctness of the statement that "the average controller 
knows more about insurance than the average insurance manager knows about 


i ° LA) 
merchandising or accounting. 


ee eee 





the agreement as to settlement of 
claims mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph.’ ” 

I] would respectfully state that 
such a change would not be viola- 
tive of the law for the reason that 
Section 9 of the Statute of 1909, 
page 104, adopting a standard form, 
expressly provides as follows: 

Sec. 9. Clauses may be added to 
the standard form (a) covering 
property and risks not otherwise 
covered; (b) assuming greater 
liability than is otherwise imposed 
on the insurer; (c) granting in- 
sured permits and privileges not 
otherwise provided; (d) waivers of 
any of the matters avoiding the 
policy suspending the insurance; 
(e) waivers of any of the require- 
ments imposed on the insured after 
loss. 

MILLER. 


(Signed) H. B. M. 


Clauses Eliminated 
As stated, certain clauses prescribed 
by the board were eliminated. A re- 
view of these follows: 


Co-insurance 


It is expressly stipulated and 
made a condition of the contract 
that, in the event of loss, this com- 
pany shall be liable for no greater 
proportion thereof than the amount 
hereby insured bears to......... 
per cent (........ %) of the actual 
value of the property described 
herein at the time when such loss 
shall happen, nor for more than the 
proportion which this policy bears 
to the total insurance thereon. 

It is conceded that in order to de- 
termine the correct rate to be charged 
for fire insurance, it is necessary to 
know approximately the per cent of in- 
surance carried to the value of the prop- 
Such approximate value 
equipment 


erty insured. 
in the case of buildings or 
can and should be ascertained by ap- 
praisal or estimate, instead of leaving 
the insured exposed to the dangers of 
the percentage co-insurance clause. 

How can one determine whether the 
stipulated per cent of insurance to 
value is being carried on a building, the 
replacement cost of which is not agreed 
upon by any two builders? On what 
class of property is there greater dif- 
ference in estimate of value than on 
equipment? 

Adopting this view, the independent 


equipment 


underwriters waived the inclusion of a 


co-insurance clause on building and 
upon 


an adequate amount of 


presentation of data 


showing that 
insurance to value was being carried. 


Sprinkler Warranty 


buildings mentioned herein 
been equipped with auto- 
matic sprinklers and a reduction 
in the rate of premiums made, 
therefore in consideration of such 
reduced rate, it is hereby made a 
condition precedent to the recovery 
of any loss under this policy that 
the insured shall use due diligence 
to maintain such equipment in com- 
plete working order during the full 
term of this insurance. 


Watchman Warranty 


Warranted by the insured that 
due diligence will at all times be 
used by the insured to maintain 
one or more watchmen (with ap- 
proved recording system or watch- 
clock) constantly on duty who shall 
keep a continuous watch in and 
about the within described premises 
during the entire night, whether 
the premises herein described be 
open for business or shut down or 
not in operation. A breach of this 
warranty suspends this insurance 
during such breach. 


The 


having 


The advantage to the insured of the 
elimination of these 
matter of greatest importance. 
warranties, they must be observed con- 
tinuously and literally. Substantial 
and practically continuous observance 
thereof will not suffice. A breach of 
either—possibly the only instance in 
years—will place the insured at the 
mercy of the company in case loss oc- 
curs at such time. 

The ambiguity of the watchman war- 
ranty as to what constitutes “night” 
and what days are properly “holidays” 
within the legal meaning of the watch- 
man warranty, adds to the difficulty of 
determining what is literal observance. 

In lieu of incorporating these clauses 
in the policy form, the independent un- 
derwriters prefer to rely upon their 
frequent inspections to ascertain 
whether or not the sprinkler protection 
and watchman service are being proper- 
ly maintained. Substantial compliance, 
not 100 per cent perfection, is demanded. 

(Concluded on page 10) 


warranties is a 
Being 








With the Editors 


interdecennial Census 


HE abnormal population trends 

of the depression years, with 
farmers abandoning the land to 
search for work in the factories of 
the towns and cities and with un- 
employed city folk crossing their 
trails in vain endeavor to labor 
and sustenance on the farms, to- 
gether with the largest floating 
population in the history of the 
country, all have combined to up- 
set the accepted method of esti- 
mating the American population 
on an annual basis. Added to these 
factors is the fact that the birth- 
rate has declined far below any 
anticipated figure and also the 
fact that the country’s popula- 
tion is no longer being augmented 
through immigration as in former 
years. All of which adds up to the 
disturbing admission by those 
who should know that no one can 
state with any degree of accuracy 
the present population of the 
United States. During normal 
times the census enumeration at 
ten year intervals was supple- 
mented by a generally reliable 
method of yearly estimate. Ac- 
cording to that formula there 
would be approximately 130 mil- 
lions of citizens of the country at 
the end of the present fiscal year 
but under existing conditions the 
best guess of authorities put the 
total at 126 millions. 

In view of the great importance 
of this problem to business and 
to government it seems as if the 
cause of recovery might well be 
served by adopting the editorial 
suggestion contained in the May 
issue of the “Statistical Bulletin” 
of the Metropolitan Life. Dis- 
cussing this question it says: 

“There is only one answer to 
this pressing problem, and that is 
for the Federal Government io 
proceed with an _ interdecennial 
census, launching it preferably in 
the fall of 1934, when the agricul- 
tural census will be taken. There 
is no other reliable way to get the 
facts of population. Nor should 
the cost of such a census be a 
deterrent. By limiting the number 
of questions the expense can be 
kept down to a very moderate 
sum. The information obtained 


will be worth many times what 
it will cost. Furthermore, such a 
Federal enumeration will provide 
immediate employment to a con- 
siderable number of white-collar 
workers. Surely so obvious a need 
will not go unheeded if the advan- 
tages are brought to the attention 
of our representatives in Con- 


- 
gress. 


Why the Delay? 

HEN E. J. Cole addressed 

the Kentucky Association of 
Insurance Agents in Lexington 
yesterday, he flung the gage into 
the teeth of the companies in no 
uncertain fashion. “Does anyone 
believe that the organization com- 
panies are subscribing either to 
their own rules or those of local 
boards or to the spirit of the 
agreements with their own 
agents ?” was the pertinent query 
of the speaker, who is chairman 
of the executive committee of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents. 

“The business today is being 
debauched by an orgy of rate- 
cutting,” thundered Mr. Cole, and 
went on to ask “How many com- 
panies sign policies at the home 
office and forward them in blank 
to favored agents even outside; 
these policies being issued across 
State lines in the territory of 
another agent of the same com- 
pany in violation of the resident 
agency law ?” 

Referring to the attempt of the 
agents to secure full company co- 
operation on a code of fair prac- 
tices, Mr. Cole pointed out that 
conference round-tables are the 
places to solve problems and ad- 
just misunderstandings but said 
that “The door appears to have 
been closed softly last December” 
by the companies. 

There is no sound reason in the 
fire insurance business—or in any 
other line of insurance—for the 
existence of such evils as those 
instanced by the spokesman of 
the National Association. An 
arbitration board composed of 
agents, brokers and.company ex- 
ecutives, such as suggested on 
this page recently, could pass on 
the problems and chastise offend- 


We Modorns 

HEN a Chicago-bound air 

liner crashed near Mongaup 
Lake, New York, last Saturday, 
causing the death of four pas. 
sengers and three of the crew, 
daily newspapers all over the 
country featured the story with 
front-page photographs, elaborate 
route maps, aerial photos and 
every artifice known to editorial 
sanctums. “Sob sisters” were as- 
signed to writing the life history 
of the stewardess who was one 
of those killed, and the past of 
each victim was delved into for pos- 
sible sensational disclosures. 

Looking at such accidents in a 
different light, all the hullabaloo 
seems a _ puerile performance. 
Why worry so much about a few 
aircraft fatalities? Have we not 
the automobile still with us? 

Seven persons are killed in an 
aeroplane and the entire country 
shudders from head to foot. One 
hundred persons are killed every 
day of the year by automobiles, 
and John Doe immediately goes 
out to buy a new car, hoping it 
will be as fast as the makers ad- 
vertise! 

Perhaps a few hundred persons 
are injured annually in aircraft 
accidents, including army, navy 
and civilian flying. Automobiles 
injure 5000 persons every day in 
the year! 

Of course there are more auto- 
mobiles than aeroplanes and more 
passengers riding in them, but an 
automobile fatality list of nearly 
35,000 deaths annually apparent- 
ly means nothing to the American 
people. If a European power 
killed even twenty of our citizens, 
we might declare war and put the 
entire resources of the nation into 
the struggle. Yet we allow about 
100 persons to be killed every day 
by automobiles and, for the most 
part, remain serenely indifferent. 
A great example of the magic of 
modern thinking! 








ers. The longer fire insurance men 
defer remedial and cooperative 
action, the longer grows the 
shadow of mandatory authority. 


1934 
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Time 


Mortality from cancer increased in 
1933 from a rate of 117.1 per 100,000 
population in 177 American cities to 
the rate of 118.3, continuing the 
steady odvance recorded annually | 
since 1906, according to the annua! | 
review by Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, 


compiled for The Spectator. 





O. J. Lacy of St. Paul is elected | 


president of the California-Western | 


States Life Insurance Company of 
Sacramento, Calif., succeeding J. Roy 
Kruse, and resigns as executive vice- 
president of the Minnesota Mutual 


Life Insurance Company to accept 


his new post. 





The Missouri Insurance Department 
proceeds with payment of uncontested 


death claims of the Continental Life | 
Insurance Company of St. Louis, as | 


a feature of the rehabilitation plan | 


for the company which has been ap- 
proved by Circuit Judge O'Neill 
Ryan. 





Wesley G. Beaumont, secretary of 


the Michigan Life Insurance Company | 


since its organization, is elected first 
vice-president and general manager 
of the company to succeed the late 
Leonard T. Hands. 





Ernest A. Crane, Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana general agent for the North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, is named trustee of the National 
Association of Life 
fill the unexpired term of Elbert Storer, 
resiqned. 





Underwriters to | 


The Association of Life Insurance | 


Counsel holds its annual meeting at 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 





Insurance Commissioner John E. 
Sullivan of New Hampshire notifies 
fire and casualty companies that all 
insurance policies covering property 
in the state must be issued through 
licensed resident agents, effective 
June |. 





James A. Neilan of the Norwich 
Union Fire is elected president of the 
Fire Insurance Examiners’ Association 
of New York at its annual meeting. 





The city of Philadelphia is presented 
the bronze plaque which it won in 
the 1933 Inter-Chamber Fire Waste 
Contest, making the fourth time it 
has been among the winning cities. 





The Consolidated Indemnity and 
Insurance Company of New York, 
recentiy taken over by the New York 
Insurance Department for rehabilita 
tion, is ordered to be liquidated. 





Horace F. Taylor, vice-president of 
the company and president of Taylor 
& Crate, hardwood wholesalers, is 
elected president of the Lumber 
Mutual Casualty Insurance Company 
of New York to succeed the late 
Maurice E. Preisch. 





R. B. Barnett, southern manaqer 
for the Fire Association at Atlanta, 
is reelected president of the South- 
eastern Underwriters Association. 
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N their advocacy of a suitable program for 
compensation rating, the stock casualty 
companies are admirably persistent and 
their presentations are notable, too, for their 
technical brilliance, but somehow they never 
seem to put forward their cause with the 
vigor and conviction which it merits. 
Perhaps they have taken it on the chin so 


| often from state department officials that 


they are overly inclined to caution. And 
perhaps the officials, on the other hand, have 
grown so used to bullying the companies in 
this particular respect that it pleases them 
to take a fall out of all compensation pro- 
grams whether they deserve it or not. 

At any rate, the question of workmen’s 
compensation rates is not dealt with in a forth- 
right manner. Even the actuaries, in their 
approach to the problem, are never allowed 
to lose sight of the fact that the first prin- 
ciple in any practical program of compensa- 
tion rate-making is “saleability.” 

It was to be hoped that this year, following 
a long series of studies and conferences in 
which the best talent in the business partici- 
pated, a program could be devised which 
would be accepted at its face value. The 
sparring matches of previous years, in which 
the petitioners asked for more and received 
less than they expected, were harmful spec- 
tacles, particularly from the standpoint of 
the public. 

If companies and agents have the right 
answer in their present program it should 
be pushed to the limit. 
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Tide 


United States Treasury an- 


The 


| nounced subscriptions approximating 


$7,000,000,000 had been received on 
its June 15 offering of $800,000,000 
in new securities. The $300,000,000 
cash bond issue was eight times over- 
subscribed and the $500,000,000 note 
issue was nine times oversubscribed 
when subscriptions closed. 





The average market price of a 
bond on the New York Stock Exchange 
as of June | was $90.17, based on 
1,570 issues listed with an aggregate 
par value of $42,405,812,488 and a 
market value of $38,239,206,987, as 
compared with the average price of 
$90.46 as of May | on a total of 
1,565 bond issues aggregating $41,- 
765,451,113 par value and $37,780,- 
651,738 market value. 





The three years of depression from 
1930 to 1932 cost the American 
people about $108,000,000,000, ac- 
cording to an analysis of official data 
issued by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. Of this amount, nearly 


| two-thirds was suffered by business 


proprietors and investors and a little 
more than one-third by employees. 





Composite average of 70 industrials 
on the New York Stock Exchange for 
the week ended June 9, 1934, accord- 
ing to the New York Herald Trib- 
une, closed Monday at 124.68 and 
closed Saturday at 127.49. 





Composite average of 30 rails for 
the same week closed Monday at 
35.37 and closed Saturday at 37.90. 





Composite average of 30 bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange for the 


| same week closed Monday at 94.25 


| history, 


and closed Saturday at 95.12. 





Despite the most bullish qovern- 
ment estimate on crop conditions in 
wheat prices showed only 
fractional gains on the Chicago Board 
of Trade last week, due to profit tak- 
ing on all rises. 





Cotton futures last week showed an 
upward trend throughout on heavier 
buving and closed Saturday with net 


| gains for the week of $1.50 to $1.60 


May. 


a bale and approximately $7.50 a bale 
above the low level of the year, 
established around the beginning of 





Steel ingot production throughout 
the United States is currently at 61 
per cent of capacity, The Iron Age 
estimates, as compared with a rate 
of 60 per cent a week ago. 





The seasonal reduction in automo- 
bile production is now in progress 
and manufacturers are watching re- 
tail sales closely to avoid overproduc- 
tion. 





Loadina of revenue freight for the 
week ended June 2 totaled 578,54) 
cars, which was a decrease of 46,026 
cars below the preceding week, due 
to the observance of Memorial Day. 


| The total was, however, 65.567 cars 
| above that a vear ago, which also 


included the holiday. 








Department Store Insurance 


(Concluded 


is not maintained, the remedy is 
to retire from the risk. 


Penalty Clause 


In case of loss, liability here- 
under shall not exceed that propor- 
tion of such loss which the last 
reported value bears to the actual 
value of said property at the time 
of such report. 

This clause is prescribed by the In- 
Under- 
writers term it the “Honesty Clause,” 
and defend it as being necessary to pre- 
ent fraud on the part of the insured 
Naturally, assign- 


terstate Underwriters Board. 


n reporting values, 
ing such a reason for the presence in a 
insurance adds to the resent- 


ment against the use of this clause. 


I olicy of 


There are combined in the terms of 
this clause the objections pointed out in 
the co-insurance clause and the sprinkler 
and the watchman warranties. Absolute 
accuracy is demanded at all times, an 


obviously impossible thing at time of 
rapid and drastic changes in replace- 
inadvertent error in 
even if fully ex- 


plained, operates to reduce the amount 


ment prices. An 


reporting values, 


recoverable in case of loss as does 
failure to carry the amount per cent 
of insurance stipulated in the co-insur- 
ance clause, notwithstanding the obliga- 
insured to pay the premium 
portion of the value on which 


could be no 


tion of the 
on that 
there recovery in case of 
amount of insurance on 


fluctuates with the value, 


since the 
merchandise 
the independent underwriters were 
‘ontent with the provision made for re- 
The insured is 


obligated to pay a premium accordingly. 


porting such values. 


The company reserves the right to de- 
termine from an examination of the in- 
sured’s books whether it is receiving the 
entitled. 
Obviously this is the practical method 


full premium to which it is 
if handling this feature of any report- 
an audit as in the case 
of Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 
by one auditor for all companies 
nterested, thereby conserving expense. 


ing policy—by 


made 


1 dditional Coverages 
While these additional coverages are 
seldom required, it has become the 
practice of certain independent insur- 
ance companies to include these in fire 
policies as the coverage 
against loss by lightning is included by 
The advisability of 
additional 


Insurance 


all companies. 


having these coverages is 
self-evident. 
These additional coverages are: 
Sprinkler leakage, resulting from 


any cause, including earthquake. 


from page 7) 

Wind and/or hail, the coverage usual- 
ly found in tornado policies. 

Lightning, which of course is to be 
found in practically all fire insurance 
policies. 

Riot or civil commotion, explosion, 
the inclusion of which obviates entire- 
ly the difficulty of proving the amount 
of damage caused thereby and therefore 
to be deducted from a loss under a fire 
insurance policy. 

Damage by aircraft is of course not 
a matter of great concern at this time, 
but as aircraft increase in size and 
number, this coverage may prove to be- 
come necessary, or at least advisable. 


Use and Occupancy 


The controllers realized that in- 
stances might arise where the fire loss 
to merchandise might be light, perhaps 
nominal, but the interruption to busi- 
ness severe. An elevator shaft and the 
adjoining stairway might be damaged 
by fire and free passage to the upper 
floors interrupted at a most inoppor- 
tune time, entailing heavy loss of profits 
Some form 


Business In- 


through falling off in sales. 
of Use and Occupancy or 
terruption 
addition to insurance on the merchan- 
This was provided under 


insurance was needed in 


dise proper. 
a separate policy, to which the follow- 
ing form was attached: 


ee On the use and oc- 
cupancy of the property described 
ee eee eee 
Pee Se ae Peo , California. 

The conditions of this contract 
of insurance are that if the build- 
ing(s) or anything contained in, 
on or attached thereto is damaged 
or destroyed by fire occurring dur- 
ing the term and under the condi- 
tions of this policy, thereby pre- 
venting the assured from carrying 
on its usual business and/or earn- 
ing its usual rentals and/or mer- 
chandise gross profits, this com- 
pany shall be liable to the assured 
for the difference between the 
actual rentals and/or merchandise 
gross profits that would have been 
earned in the usual course of the 
assured’s business and the actual 
rentals and/or gross profits earned 
from the date of the fire (not, how- 
ever, exceeding the amount hereby 
insured), until such time as the as- 
sured might, with reasonable dili- 
gence, rebuild, repair or replace 
such of the above items as may be 
destroyed or damaged by fire and 
resume the complete normal tran- 
saction of its business (whether 
within the term of this policy or 
not). 

It is a further condition of this 
insurance that the indemnity pay- 
able hereunder shall be based upon 
the merchandise gross profits of 
the assured during the period of 
the preceding calendar year corre- 
sponding to the period during 


which loss hereunder is payable, 
modified by such additional in- 
formation or statistics which may 
be obtainable in order to fix the 
probable increase and/or decrease 
of the rentals and business of the 
assured. 

It is understood and agreed that, 
whereas the assured hereunder is 
insuring its merchandise at risk at 
the location named herein at its 
full retail sales value, this com- 
pany shall be liable under this poli- 
cy for the loss of merchandise 
gross profits sustained only in ex- 
cess of the merchandise’ gross 
profits collectible on any damaged 
or destroyed merchandise insured 
at its full retail sales value. How- 
ever, if there be no damage sus- 
tained to any merchandise value, 
this company shall be liable for 
the loss of merchandise gross prof- 
its as hereinbefore stated. 

It is further understood and 
agreed that wherever the words 
“merchandise gross profits” are 
used in this policy, or any rider 
attached thereto, they shall be 
construed as meaning the merchan- 
dise gross sales profits as shown 
by the books of the assured and/or 
as determined by the retail ac- 
counting system used by the as- 
sured at time of loss; it being ex- 
pressly understood and agreed that 
the cost of alteration of merchan- 
dise and the revenue derived there- 
from, any cash discounts on pur- 
chases made and any expenses in- 
curred in the operation of the busi- 
ness of the insured are not to be 
construed as effecting merchandise 
gross profits within the meaning of 
this policy. 

It is understood and agreed that 
wherever this policy provides that 
the assured shall file a statement 
of loss within any prescribed time 
or shall file such a statement as a 
precedent condition to any suit or 
action within a prescribed time 
from the date of the fire, such 
prescribed time shall be computed 
from the day when the assured 
might, with reasonable diligence, 
be in a position to resume complete 
normal business operations (not 
limited by the day of expiration of 
this policy), anything in this policy 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 


Loss Tests 

Several losses involving adjustment 
under the retail form have occurred. In 
each case the underwriters, without ex- 
ception, expressed their satisfaction 
with the adjustment and their desire 
to continue their policies in force, as 
did also the controllers. Included in 
these losses was one occurring in April 
and confined to a stock of toys, a severe 
test satisfactorily met. 

As yet no loss has been sustained 
which would afford opportunity to test 
the U. and O. form, but both the con- 
trollers and the underwriters, basing 
their opinion on experience had under 
the merchandise form, feel convinced 
that adjustment under the U. and 0. 
form will prove equally satisfactory to 
the two parties to the contract, the in- 
sured and the underwriters. 
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AST week, the President of the 
United States signed the Fletcher- 
Rayburn Stock Exchange Control 

Bill. That, as well as other legislation 
designed to make it harder for John 
Public to lose his money in fluctuating 
stocks, may have a bearing on insurance 
company portfolios as well as on the 
securities which insurance companies 
themselves have listed. With a view to 
obtaining expert opinion on the subject 
and so increasing my own somewhat 
scanty store of knowledge, I decided to 
call on Ernest Sturm, chairman of the 
boards of the America Fore Group. Mr. 
Sturm had, I knew, been deeply inter- 
ested in Federal measures of this nature 
and had studied their potential effects 
carefully with especial emphasis on the 
fire insurance angle. 

After I turned into the doorway of 80 
Maiden Lane, New York, in further- 
ance of my purpose, I left the elevators 
and approached the uniformed at- 
tendant near whom were closed doors 
marking the entrance to the office of the 
chairman of the America Fore boards. 
Another moment, and my natural dif- 
fidence in the face of an unknown quan- 
tity vanished. Mr. Sturm himself took 
care of that. He was not the Big Bad 
Wolf. He did not growl in his throat. 
He didn’t even glower. He rose to meet 
me on my own ground in simple and 
kindly fashion. I might have known it. 
The greater the executive and the 
heavier his burden of responsibility, the 
more courtesy and consideration he 
shows to others. 

To the intermittent clicking of the 
stock ticker in a corner of the room, we 
sat and discussed the National Securi- 
ties Act and the Stock Exchange Con- 
trol Bill. What I may have said is un- 
important, but his opinions express the 
attitude of many outstanding fire in- 
surance executives on the legislation 
which has been enacted and which is 
The follow- 
ing comments are not verbatim, but are 
my recollections of the main points 
covered. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Sturm in reply to a 
question, “at the outset of the move to 
advance this securities’ legislation, I 
felt that insurance companies—at least 
domestic insurance companies—might 
properly oppose it. I realized, of course, 
that the opposition from stock exchange 
members had a larger personal basis 
and concern than that which insurance 
might develop. My own reason for feel- 
ing that the move might be questioned 
by insurance carriers was that the 


soon to become operative. 
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The Fire Insurance Viewpoint On 


Stock Market Regulations 


Will the New Stock Market Legislation Adversely Affect 


Company Portfolios? Ernest Sturm, Chairman of the 


America Fore Group Discusses Topic in Interview 


By GENE ROESCH 


theory of control, as at first expressed 
in the proposed measure, was insuf- 
ficiently defined. The intended regula- 
tions were not clearly stated and the 
provisions were not expressly stipu- 
lated. It provided a weapon, but it did 
not lay down the rules of attack.” 


Saving Feature Introduced 

“Has the situation changed, then?” 
Iasked. “It has,’ said he. “The exist- 
ence of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, created to study ways and 
means of carrying out the intent of the 
legislation for the greatest benefit con- 
sistent with its aims, will probably 
mean a more flexible interpretation of 
the bills which will not hamper invest- 
ment and the production of new issues 
as much as, at first, had been feared.” 

“Some of the provisions regarding 
new issues,” he continued, “go into ef- 
fect, I think, about July 15 and the 
mapping out of procedure for exchange 
members will doubtless be finished by 
Oct. 1. Companies launching new is- 
sues will be the ones who will, perhaps, 


DISCUSSES SECURITIES 





Ernest Sturm 


feel the burden of experimentation as 
regards whatever new regulations are 
laid down, but eventually all will con- 
form. It will be somewhat easier for 
corporations with stocks already listed.” 

“Your own insurance companies 
have listed stocks on the Exchange,” I 
stated. “Yes,” he replied. “And for 
that reason, if no other, we are intense- 
ly interested in the final outcome of this 
securities’ legislation. If the ultimate 
effect is to apply such stringent rules to 
the free barter and sale of securities as 
to put a burden on those units seeking 
to buy or sell, insurance companies gen- 
erally may be concerned. One of the 
first requirements of a_ well-managed 
fire insurance company today is liquid- 
ity of assets. Any measure tending to 
delay purchase and sale of issues in 
which insurance carriers may legally be 
interested from the investment angle, 
would necessarily affect the liquidity of 
assets of those companies. Managers of 
portfolios might find that instead of the 
old system of instant purchase and sale 
which permitted the immediate hypothe- 
cation of security values into cash, 
there would be disadvantageous ele- 
ments injected which might conceivably 
produce adverse results.” 

“Do you think there is a tendency to 
extend the supervisory power over in- 
surance companies?” was my query. (I 
had in mind the report of the committee 
on laws of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters which stated in effect that 
“it is difficult to reconcile an extension 
of supervisory powers over insurance 
with the principle of representative 
government.”) “Perhaps, and if so it 
is to be decried,” answered Mr. Sturm, 
but then “we were speaking of securi- 
ties’ legislation,” he reminded, smiling. 

“Ts criticism of the securities’ legisla- 
tion to be expected from insurance com- 
panies?” I asked. “Well,” said the 
America Fore chairman, “it is too early 
for outright criticism because we do not 
yet know just how the regulations will 
work out. The quiet stock market of the 
past few weeks is probably a result of 

(Concluded on page 13) 
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Keeping faith requires more than a will to serve. Capability 
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Agency Representation 


in 


Company Bureaus 


A Plea For “Vertical Cooperation” 


By CLAYTON G. HALE 


HE insurance business has ad- 

vanced a considerable distance in 

the matter of internal coopera- 
tion, but this has been mostly horizon- 
tal. 

Our present need is for a greater 
vertical cooperation, which would lie 
chiefly in company-agency relationships. 
That’s a subject that somehow seems to 
contain a discouraging quantity of dy- 
namite. 

The automobile industry has demon- 
strated the advantages of both forms of 
cooperative effort, the one through its 
national chamber of commerce activities 
(including its interesting pooling and 
licensing of patents) and the other with 
carefully developed dealer assistance 
(starting with careful dealer appoint- 
ment). Our business can match, and 
probably better, the former, but lags as 
to the latter (and the lag begins with 
the appointments). 

Now we see one automobile manu- 


facturer carrying the vertical move to 
the point of causing its board of direc- 
tors to be composed of three equal 
groups. One third of the board is chosen 
from among, and represents, the Stock- 
holders; another third is taken from, 
and represents, the active Management; 
and the third third is composed of, and 
represents, the Dealers. No doubt the 
management chooses the individuals 
who can be trusted with and are worthy 
of this responsibility, but the result is 
none the less salutary. All of the deal- 
ers have confidence in the management 
because they know the management has 
a constant contact with their point of 
view. Procedure which ordinarily might 
excite the suspicion of the dealers is 
now accepted as no doubt having a 
sound reason behind it. 

Few of us can sense a proposition as 
fully and acutely by being told it as we 
can by actually experiencing it. The re- 
cent novel-with-a-moral, “Magnificent 
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Obsession,” is to me a living thing be- 
cause I happen to have attended the 
university which serves as the thinly- 
veiled location of the action, including 
the nearby lakes and the large city, 
happen to have traveled on the particu- 
lar Italian express train which suffers 
the wreck, and happen to have vaca- 
tioned at Lake Como lying between the 
Plains of Lombardy to the south and 
the Swiss Alps to the north, where the 
book draws toward its conclusion. That 
book lives for me because I have ezx- 
perienced those places. 

This element of actual experience is 
worthy of recognition as a step toward 
better vertical cooperation in our busi- 
ness, and the spot which needs it is not 
so much the boards of directors as it is 
the various bureaus—especially the 
casualty bureaus. Ah, how strange are 
some of the rulings which have ema- 
nated from those sources during the 
past decade. Look back over some of 
them. How many have there been which 
were rescinded or modified within one 
week after promulgation? It was be- 
cause the actual experience of the deal- 
ers had not been fully sensed. 

A few local agents or branch man- 
agers added to these committees would 
be worth their weight in the printed 
matter they would save the waste of, 
and the increase in confidence it would 
give the dealers in the rulings of these 
bureaus would be beneficial to the busi- 
ness in a degree which could hardly be 
overestimated. 








Ernest Sturm - Discusses 
Stock Market Regulation 
(Concluded from page 11) 


the waiting policy which interested 
parties have adopted with regard to the 
work of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. When that work is com- 
pleted and its results are fully appar- 
ent, there will be time for criticism, if 
any is in order. Insurance companies 
generally, as well as those which have 
listed securities of their own on the 
market, are scanning the problem close- 
ly so as to be advised of developments 
which might affect their holdings and, 
through those, liquidity of their assets.” 

I pointed out to Mr. Sturm that inde- 
pendent and reliable sources of insur- 
ance information and trend, including 
among their number the president and 
editor of The Spectator, had been sum- 
moned to Washington, D. C., at various 
times during the past few months with 
a view to giving the Federal Adminis- 
tration the benefit of their thoughts as 
to the anticipated attitude of insurance 
companies toward administration poli- 
cies. “That is a good sign,” declared 
he, “because it shows that the Govern- 
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ment is really trying to keep its finger 
on the pulse of business.” 

“Tt will not do,” said Mr. Sturm as 
he recurred in parting to the original 
topic of discussion, “to have any situa- 
tion which will tend to discourage in- 
vestors or to check the marketing of 
new issues which have a solid founda- 
tion. The concern of fire insurance com- 
panies in this matter is plain. We an- 
ticipate a continued revival of business 
activity, but we naturally feel that any- 
thing which might interfere with the 
liquidity of our assets is to be discour- 
aged.” 

The America Fore Group 

Just in case you, as a reader, are in- 
terested in the tremendous financial 
strength of the companies composing 
the America Fore Group, it is worth 
knowing that the total assets of those 
carriers, as shown in The Spectator 
Fire Index, amounted to 196,829,408 at 
the end off last year. During 1933, 
their aggregate premiums for ll 
classes were $63,903,435. The companies 
included in the Ameria Fore Group are 
the American Eagle, Continental, Fidel- 
ity-Phenix, First American, Maryland, 
Niagara Fire and Fidelity & Casualty. 


Annual Fire Loss in the U. S. for 59 
Years—1875-1933, Inc. 


Aggregate Aggregate 





Property Pre erty 

Year Loss Year Lurs 
1875 $78,102,285 1905 $165,221,650 
L876 64,630,600 1906 518,611,800 
1877 68,265,800 1907 215,084,709 
1878 64,315,900 1908 217,885,850 
1879 77,703,700 1909 188,705,150 
1880 74,643,400 1910 214,003,300 
1881 81,280,900 1911 217,004,575 
1882 84,505,024 1912 206,438,900 
1883 100,149,228 1913 763,550 
1884 110,008,611 1914 350 
ISS5 102,818,796 1915 33,200 
1886 104,924,750 1916 258,377,952 
1887 120,283,055 1917 289,535,050 
188s 110,885,665 1918 353,878,876 
1889 123,046,832 1919 320,540,399 
1890 108,993,792 1920 447,886,677 
1891 143,764,967 1921 195,406,012 
1892 151,516,098 1922 506,541,001 
1893 167,544,370 1923 535,372,782 
1894 140,006,484 1924 549,062,124 
1895 142,110,233 1925 559,418,184 
1896 118,737,420 1926 561,980,751 
1897 116,354,575 1927 $72,933,969 
1898 130,593,905 1928 164,607,102 
1899 153.597,830 1929 $59,445,778 
1900 160,929,805 1930 501,980,624 
1901 165,817,810 1931 451,643,866 
1902 161,078,040 1932 400,859,554 
1903 145,302,155 193 269,778,480* 
1904 229,198,050 


*Estimated from records of the Actuarial 
Bureau. 


From the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
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w. oS OLLAEGER, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, bt é. ot POTTER. 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice Pres. —_ 
ALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
CAPITAL 


$ 9,397,690.00 Organized 1855 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 

HENRY M. GRATZ, President 

JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pree, H. R. M. SMITH, Vie Pres. ean A 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pros. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. coc to 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 24 V.-Pres. ssa 


THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY eat 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1853 akers I 


NEAL BASSETT, President tury Ir 

as R. COONEY, Vice a ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres, wt R. M. tts Vice Pree. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. ns a 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres, T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 


THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
$ 600,000.00 - Oe 1854 


NEAL BASSETT, President ele Inde 
JOHN B R. . COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres, H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pree. atts 
WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Prea, 

E WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres, T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. se 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1866 ens 


NEAL BASSETT, President ral A 

JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. aft R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pree, neral Re 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS,Vice-Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. s Falls 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres, e Inde 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY | ont ad A 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1871 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
W.E. WOtLAgcER. President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Prea. weneeny A. CLARK, Vice Pres. 
. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
B WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 24 V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 


THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1870 


CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice President 

JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres, HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres, H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pree, Nat 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Prer, HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres, W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. New 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres, New 


THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY Norwick 
$ 300,000.00 Organized 1886 hoenix It 


CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ 100,000.00 Organized 1905 






































NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HFRBERT A, CLARK, Vice Pres, H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pree, 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres, HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres., W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pree, _. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres, — 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 2,000,000.00 Organized 1852 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 


J. SCOFIELD ROWE, Vice Chairman Yorkshire ] 
H. 3. LANDERS, President J. C. HEYER, Vice President WINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice President srich Gen 
E. G. POTTER, 2d Vice Pres. E.R. HUNT, 3rd Vice Pres’t S. K. McCLURE, 3d Vice Pres, T. A. SMITH, Jr., 3rd Vice Pres. F. J. ROAN, 3rd Vice Pres, 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY Totals 
$ 1,000,000.00 OF NEW YORK Organized 1874 


| NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board ms sili ve may 

' n J. C. HEYER, Vice P: ce-Pres' tuto Mutu 

” z G POTTER, 3d View Pres. WEAN MAN WINKLE, View Ea ROAN, 3rd Vice Pres. | oH NT. oy VicePres. 5S. K. McCLURE, 3rdVice Pres. E — ! 

COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY a cory M 

$ 1,000,000.00 _ = 

WESTERN DEPARTMENT ef ~ + — amber M 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois San Francisco, California 

HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice President EASTERN DEPARTMENT W. W. & E. G. POTTER, 2nd Vice Presidents \ 

H. R. M. SMITH, Vice President FRED W. SULLIVAN, Secretary Sera 

JAMES SMITH, Secretary 10 Park Place peta: Sadho aie \a ral G 

agen NEWARK, NEW JERSEY Sour. Wascus ye ay ; Cab 

AIAN BEPARTN ene tie President Chen 

461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada BEN LEE BOYNTON. Res. Viee President tities 

MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers = A. C, SERRE, Seeetany 


= LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE-- TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
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Nation-Wide Experience of Automobile Liability Insurance 
of Companies Licensed in New York State in 1933 




















VAMI D LOCATION Super Inspe Net 
in and Ac and Taxes, Gair 
MPANY s 4u censes From 
Pre I I 8 ses and Fees Under- 
Ka Ir Ra Ra Ir Ra Ra I rred | Rat Incurred | Rati writing / Ratio 
g . $ $ $ $ $ ¢ 
ST OMPANIES 
Cas k Surety, Hartford 3,416,093) 1,443, 753 12.3 389,918 11.4 867,563 25.4 332, 42¢ 97 23,284 7 93,383 7 265, 767 5 
fcrd 6,530,479) 3,497,447 53 727,427 11.1) 1,666,545 25 5 541,522 83 38,104 6 115,964 18 56,530 ) 
St. Louis 4,915,778) 2,699,175 54.2 556, 205 11 1,320,789 26.9 200,418 11 9,917 2 109, 826 2.2 19,357 4 
| rs, Bostor 1,667,046) 1,082,080 64.9 160, 703 0 ¢ 592 242 23 5 85,844 5.1 1,526 31,447 1.9 89,797 3 
) s, Chicagt 2,036,429) 1,091,115 53.6 226,715 11.1 13,393 15.4 136, 289 6.7 37, 164 18 $8,212 2.4 183,540 90 
, New York 390), 298 $01,041 102.7 91,77 23 5 51,212 13.1 16,292 $2 170,022 13.6 
S New 717,043 26, 860 15 99,25 13.8 02 31 121,48 17.0 3 5 5 16, 30 2.3 57S 11.1 
] ty, Newar 1,591,551 982, 69. 61.7 229,998 14.5 354, 738 22.4 188,747 11.9 16,735 1.1 31,980 20 215,339 13.5 
& Ce New York 93, 34 $80,349 63.7 106,611 14.1 64,64 gf 94,473 12.5 $97 44 38,028 51 64,255 8 5 
ve } tv, Hartford 2.022.104) 1.245.739 61 ¢ 254, 986 12 ¢ $73,969 23.4 139, 550 6.9 23,331 1 $2,900 2.1 158,372 78 
( Ut 758, 583 532,904 70 3 113,862 15 { 164.435 91.7 60.915 8 0 9,150 1 2 17. 660 23 140.343 8 5 
New Yor 3 14,63 26,313 1,819 75 18 34()) 990 $7, 839 
vy, New 2,372,780) 1,375,825 8 0 395,547 16.7 555.974 23.4 221,059 93 11,122 5 $1,898 18 228 645 97 
& Surety, N. ¥ 72,553 32,855 15 3 23, 93¢ 33 11,785 16.2 55, 665 76.7 687 4 163 2 52,538 72.4 
& Ins., New York 167,735) 1,632,507 51.5 $27,574 13 5 782, 762 247 217,653 9 67,074 2.1 46), 807 15 6,642 4 
ty Co., Cl 2,638,564) 1,242,543 47.1 105, 792 15 4 776, 203 29 4 194,447 7.4 34,942 13 ti, 899 25 82,204 1 
( New } 1,124,694 637,59 56.7 91,837 8 85.5 95.4 65.93 5 7,285 f 24.75 99 11.7 1.0 
y Assur., B 8,458,979) 5, 100,586 60 954,709 ll 1,952.85 23.1 527,51 9,035 242,981 2.9 348, 598 l 
Corp., K s ( 80,335) 1,257,743 $5 2 138,121 5 0 79 8 176,91 1] 57,18 | 56, 909 12.8 
| New } 1, 606 680, 280 42 83.399 5.2 9 7 4 ) 46 RRS l » He 122.9 7 
New } 1,518,627 52, O2¢ 42{ 146,55 9 524,068 } 14,419 7.5 127 13,975 2.9 7 8 
ty, New Y 5 5 } 799 $1 822, 62 15 l | 24.2 53,010 2 131,9 2.5 132,52 5 795,677 149 
S I 84,948 170,942 17.8 113,868 11 > 4 07 10,825 } 10 1.1 1.73 5 38. 48 ) 
Co., Hartt 229,489) 144,745 0 25,187; 11.0 82,2 59 14,34 222 5,427 42.68 18 5 
& | | 7.353. 331 096. 572 $2 896. 436 12 2) 1.68 238. 98 18,168 0) 1.192.890 1 
( New Y 1,216,181 83,30 15 171,013 14.1 1 5, 432 ; 559 1 12,78 11 216,7 17 8 
s Fa ty, Glens Fa 2, 206,9 1,089,363 19 4 369,937 16.7 81.9 189. 18% % 97.85 1 14.05 0 95 13 
e Ind vy, New York 4,999,148) 2,751,451 55.0 454,00 9.1) 1 7 Q 261,239 5 { 7 91,815 19 247,783 5.0 
+ Ay Indem ty, N. ¥ 2.160.809) 1.311.209 60 7 282,875 13.0 ) bt 957,245 11.9 i] 1 5.10 2 1 s 71 ] 1 
rd A Indem., Hartford 8,364,619) 5,333,401 63.8 816, 660 98! 1 1,548 542,578 5 7 154,624 1.9 $72,489 >.7 
New } 1,084,947 731,408 7.4 254, 72¢ 23 5 74,068 } 93,951 8 7 1.2 1,944 2 06,7744 . 
( fN.A., P 804, 77¢ 801, 080 73. 543,505 14 , 824 $ 17,179 8.4 1.2 74,090 1.9 912,911 10 
Cas., Pt 86, 7 585,311 $5 5 173,855 13.5 183, 87 $3 76,020 ) ( 12,63 10 247,29 19 
‘ Acc., New ¥ 2,232,370) 1,238,854 55 5 324,915 14 50, 960 24.7 170,11 7 7 1,074 2 3) —119,298 5.4 
\ e, New Yor 1,067,538 526,371 49 3 99 881 93 4 22.0 161,929 15 1 19,931 19 7,138 7 
anu ialty Co., Phila 607,310 265,719 $3.8 70,328 1! 85,831 14.1 70,784 117 », 057 } 87,58 144 
Maryland ( ty, Baltimore 4,787,446) 2,630,649 55.0 648,489 13 5) 1,168,080 24.4 284,934 6.0 t 94,044 20 70,721 1.5 
a B & Ins., B 3,241,323) 1,979 1.1 324,184 10.0 778,61 24.0 223, 967 69 69, 690 2.2 144, 658 15 
{ New York 535, 753 239, 665 14.7 62,490 11.7 149, 189 27.9 53,211 99 7 l 11,453 2.1 9,378 6 
{ s y, Newark 2,149,624) 1,146,968 53.4 34,273 15.¢ 548, 882 25.5 269, 068 12.5 13,120 f 39,035 1.8) —201,72 94 
I y ( Detr 202, 858 82,290 10 5 29.065 143 5 ) 7.5 16,928 Rg 3 1. 5¢ 8 7, 636 ; 8 9.681 18 
w Ams Casualty, Baltimore 3,916,371) 2 914 57.0 589, 843 15.1 25.0 308, 858 7.9 24,648 82, 689 2.1 302,391 77 
w York Casualty Co., New York 765, 762 45 56.9 160, 769 21.0 24 93 , 48% 12.2 4,447 ( 19, 606 25| —134,127 -17.5 
rwich | n Indem., New Yor 1,084,085 550, 950 50.8 156, 229 14.4 1.3 74,447 6.9 27,004 2.5 24,195 2.2 88,489 8.2 
nA t & Guar , New York 2 967,554) 1,390,939 46.9 $82,839 16 0 75, 9F 12.7 40, 887 14 50,217 1.7; —146,138 19 
x1 nity, New York 1, 146, 888 670,375 58 5 126,120 11.0 25.9 52,229 $5 15,147 13 22,471 2.0 86,47 3.2 
r { New York 1,749,199) 1,108,458 63.4 327,476 18 7 21.1 129,111 7.4 10,854 f 29,848 17 225,418 12.9 
Inder y Co., New York 132,318 83,194 62.9 18,697 14.1 26.3 10,982 8.3 1,691 13 34 4 17,655 13.3 
& White Cross, N. ¥ 5,388 3, 586 66.6 15.9 244 $5 27 5.0 196 12.9 
I y Co., New York }. 958,654) 2.169.110 54.8 390,993 9.9 24.5 220,548 5 24,570 6 89, 129) 2.3 95,044 »3 
fercury Indemnity, St. Pau 794, 909 $46,083 56.1 160,565 20 2 219,579 27 .€ 37 , 097 $f 12,213 15 24,594} 3.0) —105,221 13.2 
lent Ins. Co., Detroit 4,803,335) 2,582,407 53.8 631,347 13.1 989,724 0 195, 584 4.1 43.544 4 144,921 3.0 215,808 $5 
rety & Cas., New York 596,049 295,382 49 6 87,748 14.7 213,380 5 8 74,498 12.5 9,701 16 14,954 2.5, —99,613 ~16.7 
y Co., New York 1.901.579 974,954 513 236,519 12.4 $52,907 23.8 126,954 6.7 22,294 1.2 62,186 3.3 25,765 1.4 
emnity Co., Hartford 306 , 868 142,079 46.3 29,781 97 77,702 25 3 42,289 13.8 5,326 17 15,771 51 —, 880 2.2 
nsurance Corp., Hartford. . |14, 939,870) 6,500,422 43.5) 1,415,671 9 5) 3,742,443 25.1 958, 409 6.4 171, 496 1.1 284,377 1.9, 1,829,171 12.2 
s Cas. Co., New York 1,613,197) 1,110,389 3 335,457 20.9 357, 732 22.3 105, 792 6.6 9,462 6 29,397 1.8) —345,031 —21.5 
s F. & G. Co., Baltimore 6,222,433) 3,264,807 52.5 964, 096 15.5) 1,439,429 23.1 522,442 84 35,953 fi 111, 130 1.8; —115,425 1.9 
ates Guarantee, New York 1, 670,936 853, 966 51.1 159, 347 95 406, 269 24.3 139, 673 83 11,658 7 75,939 45 24,083 14 
ndemnity Co., Newark 295,311 176, 037 59.6 45,089 15.3 72,383 24.5 6,502 2.2 347 1 2,339 8 —7,385} —25 
kshire Indemnity Co., New York 604, 677 327,553 54.2 102,449 16.9 181,688 30.0 71,27 11.8 11,202 1.9 16,471 2.7| —105,957 -17.5 
h Gen. A & Liab., Chicago 3,336,212) 1,819,792 54.6 470,718 14.1 827,795 248 249,403 7.5 13,203 4 73, 362 2.2} —118,061 —- 35 
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gamate 263, 201 61,481 23.4 13.1 2,430 16.1 1,753 7 1,746} 7 121,222 46.1 
M 2,235, 806 963 , 226 43.1 8.6 377,103 16.9 124,701 5 f 5, 867 3 24, 282 1.1 547, 808 245 
I } 59, 157 39,553 66.9 31.7 16, 268 27.5 901 1.5 1,842 3.1 18, 182 —30 7 
itual Indemnity, Buffal 312, 136 163,218 52.4 8.0 68,229 21.9 348 1 490 1 3,803 1.2 51, 135 16 3 
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HE Western and Southern home 

office building at Fourth and 

Broadway, Cincinnati, is of pure 
Greek Ionic design; absolutely fireproof 
throughout, of Stone Mountain Georgia 
granite and Indiana limestone. 

There are five floors with a floor 
pace of approximately 70,000 square 
feet. It has an assembly hall with a 
seating capacity of 3000 persons. At 
construction, the building 
and site represented an outlay of 
nearly half million dollars and since 
then it has been doubled in size. The 
architect for the original structure 
was Harry Hake of Cincinnati. 

The building occupies 174 feet on 
Fourth street and 168 feet on Broad- 
way. The records show that this plot 
f ground was sold in 1790 for $4.00. 

The interior finish of the building 
is entirely of steel, in imitation of ma- 


the time of 


hogany, except the president’s office 
which is of circassian walnut. 
A special feature of the building 


and one that makes an instant impres- 
sion upon the visitor who first passes 
through the big bronze doors at the en- 
trance is the spacious lobby, which, 
together with the corridors on the first 
floor, is entirely finished with the prod- 
uct of one of Cincinnati's most famous 
industries, the Rookwood Pottery. 

The walls and ceilings are finished 
in light yellowish gray into which 
have been introduced panels of light 
gray buff and greenish gray. The 
floors are of a light grayish 
brown. All of the Rookwood tile used 
in this decoration was especially de- 
signed and burned in the furnaces of 
known institution on 


lobby 


the world-wide 
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The Western 
and 
Southern Life, 
Cincinnati 


Mt. Adams, Cincinnati. It is the most 
elaborate use of Rookwood for interior 
decoration that has been made in Cin- 
‘innati. 

The first floor is devoted to the ex- 
ecutive offices of the company, recep- 
on room, home office ordinary agency 
headquarters and other offices. 


( 


On the second or mezzanine floor 
are vaults to house the thousands of 
books and other records. The work 
rooms are on the third and fourth 


floors. The assembly hall is located 





on the fourth floor. The medical 
laboratory is also on this floor. 

Throughout the building the furnish- 
ings and equipments are of the very 
latest and best designs, no detail be- 
ing overlooked by the company to make 
its home office building a model of its 
kind. The entire building is for the 
sole use of the company. 

Surrounding the building on Fourth 
street and on Broadway are orna- 
mental street lights of special design 

The Western and Southern Life was 
organized under the laws of Ohio 
February, 1888, and commenced busi- 
ness on April 30 of that year. The 
company was organized by William J 
Williams and has remained in the same 
family ever since. It reinsured the Na- 
tional Progressive Life in 1913 and pur- 
chased the Public Savings Life and re 
insured its business early in 1927. The 
Western and Southern has approxi- 
mately a quarter of a billion dollars 
ordinary insurance in force and nearly 
four hundred and fifty millions of in- 
dustrial. 

The company is a member of the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents 
the American Life Convention and th 
Life Office Management Association. Its 
annual meeting is held on the second 
Tuesday of January each year. It em- 
ploys approximately 2400 agents and 
700 home office personnel. 

The officers of the Western and 
Southern are as follows: preside! 
Charles F. Williams; vice-presidents 
Clyde P. Johnson, Richard A. Ryan 
John F. Ruehlmann, S. E. Stilwell; sec- 
retary, I. E. Sanford; treasurer, C. C 
Stayman. 
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New Deal Success Will 
Go to Those Who Earn It 


Clifton Maloney Warns Fieldmen 
Against Looking Forward to 
Return of Old Time Prosperity 


By FraNk ELLINGTON 


Natural ability is important to suc- 
cess in selling and a certain degree of 
education is required, but there remains 
something more fundamental to suc- 
cess than either of these two factors, 
declared Clifton Maloney, president of 
the Philadelphia Life, in his birthday 
address to leading agents of the com- 
pany at the home office last week. That 
all-essential fundamental was summed 
up in a phrase: A man’s success is de- 
termined absolutely by his willingness 
to pay the price. The price varies ac- 
cording to natural ability, environment 
and opportunity, but every man must 
needs determine the price and work for 
its fulfillment. 

Willingness to work, to impose self- 
discipline and all that goes with whole- 
hearted effort, was described as the 
first requisite by Mr. Maloney. Next is 
demanded a willingness to think along 
constructive lines, an urge to study the 
problems of the business and strive al- 
ways for self-improvement. Every one 
of us, he declared, is capable of better 
and more productive effort. 

Moods govern a salesman’s enthusi- 
asm, he averred, and enthusiasm deter- 
mines whether or not a man will be 
successful. One of the surest ways of 
overcoming the handicaps imposed by 
despondency is to make a game of work, 
to learn to like the tasks which are 
presently disagreeable and irksome. A 
hard job should serve as a challenge to 
a determined agent and when it is ap- 
proached as such it becomes a matter 
of interest. 

President Maloney declared that we 
are living through a most interesting 
phase of world history. Life is fast 
and changing and the opportunities for 
hard workers were never greater. He 
does not expect to see the abolishment 
of the profit system, but does anticipate 
a complete alteration of our social and 
economic structure over a long period 
of years. We have passed through five 
hard years and things are looking 
brighter at present with promise of 
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John M. Fraser is Elected 
President, New York Ass'n 


Fills Post Formerly Held by Brother 
and Partner in Connecticut Mutual 


Life General Agency 


John M. (“Jack”) Fraser, general 
agent in New York City for the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life, was formally 
elected to the presidency of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of the City 
of New York at the annual meeting held 
Tuesday morning in the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania. He succeeds Frank J. Mulligan. 
Other officers elected are: Vice-presi- 
dent, Edward J. Sisley of the Travelers, 
Ralph G. Engelsman of the Penn Mu- 
tual, and Lester Einstein of the Equit- 
able, and secretary-treasurer, Louis A. 
Cerf, Jr., Fidelity-Mutual. 

The new executive committee is com- 
posed of the officers and the following 
agents: Glenn B. Dorr, 
Northwestern Mutual, who has 
recommended as chairman; Edwin J. 
Allen, John Hancock Mutual; William 
C. Bawden, Provident Mutual; Henry 
F. Bent, Phoenix Mutual; C. Preston 
Dawson, New England Mutual; Albert 

(Concluded on page 21) 


soliciting 
been 








“It’s a great 
“Let’s get 


continued improvement. 
time to be alive,” he said. 
a kick out of it.” 

The economic and social changes of 
the immediate present were likened to 
those which took place during the Arm- 
strong investigations in life insurance 
three decades ago. The program ap- 
peared radical at the time, but with 

(Concluded on page 21) 











Clifton Maloney 


War Debt Troubles Due 
To Lack of Understanding 


M. A. Linton, Warns Against 
Tendency to ‘Over-Simplify’ 
All Problems; Receives LL.D. 


Failure to work out a solution for 
our foreign war debt troubles and for 
many other of our economic problems is 
due largely to misunderstanding, mis- 
leading slogans, and a tendency to 
“over-simplify” the issues involved, M. 
A. Linton, president of the Provident 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, de- 
clared in a Commencement Day address 
on Monday at the Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio. It was the 125th anniver- 
sary of the university which is one of 
the oldest in the country and second 
oldest west of the Alleghenies. Mr. Lin- 
ton received the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws. 

“One of the most difficult problems 
we face is the education of the masses 
of the people so that they will under- 
stand the inwardness of questions upon 
which action must be taken,” Mr. Linton 
said. “There is a menacing tendency to 
over-simplify issues and to attack them 
with misleading slogans that exert tre- 
mendous influence over millions of 
voters. The result has too often been a 
complete failure to meet the issue in- 
telligently and 
have followed. 

“Take for example the interesting sit- 
uation that has arisen out of the for- 
eign loans made by the United States 
during the war and the succeeding dec- 
ade. Many of the loans were made di- 
rectly by the Government in connection 
with the war. They involved some ten 
billions of dollars. Some of the trouble 
in collecting these debts arose from the 
lack of a desire to pay and some from a 
feeling that morally, payment should 
not be demanded. Most of it, however, 
was rooted in fundamental economic 
considerations. As time went on, the 
problem took on more and more of an 
emotional aspect. The people of the 
United States vowed that they were go- 
ing to have their money back. The 
politician who dared raise any question 
about it ran the risk of staying home 
after the next election. 

“Unfortunately the general lack of 
knowledge of the economics of interna- 


serious consequences 


(Concluded on page 21) 
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70 Per Cent Gain 
In May Life Sales 

\ remarkable gain of 70 per cent in 
new paid-for business during May, as 
compared with the corresponding month 
last year, is reported by the Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
Sales of life insurance amounted to 
$9,683,566, as compared with $5,697,677 
during May, 1933. 

For the first five months of this year, 
total life insurance sales paid for 
amounted to $36,803,470, as 
$27,037,366 last year, a gain for the 


against 


vear to date of 36 per cent. 


Appointed General Agent 

Clarence J. Matthews, well-known 
Toledo insurance man, was appointed 
general agent on June 1 for the State 
Mutual Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Matthews, who has been nearly 
seven years in the insurance business, 
been connected 
with work in and 
around the city of Toledo. 


has for many years 


sales-managerial 


American Institute of 
Actuaries in Chicago 


Wide Range of Subjects Dis- 
cussed at Annual Meeting; 
T. A. Phillips Elected President 


Due to revived interest in the rail- 
roads of the country on the part of 
the American public, railroad securities 
are rapidly improving in quality inso- 
far as life insurance companies are 
concerned, according to discussions at 
the American Institute of Actuaries’ 
annual meeting at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, last week. 

Other interesting discussions touched 
on non-medical insurance and the ex- 
perience of the companies at various 
ages of underwriting, installment pay- 





ment of premiums, and a discussion of 
the relationship of insurance com- 
unemployment and other 
forms of social insurance. There were 
three formal papers: “Reinsurance 
Subject to Lien,” by Edward B. Fack- 
ler; “Rating the Heart Murmurs; the 
Nature of the Problem,” by Annie 


panies to 











REBUILDING 





Commonwealth Life be- 
lieves the time has arrived 
when men are looking 
confidently to the future 
—taking up the task of 
rebuilding their depres- 
sion shot businesses. 


With its new Reconstruc- 
tion policy, Common- 
wealth enables your pros- 
pect to rebuild his estate 


LOUISVILLE 





For Futt Detarits WRITE 


COMMONWEALTH LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


at the same time that he 
rebuilds his business. 


Rates at Age 35 
$2,500 


Ist year $25.80 
2nd year 32.88 
3rd year 39.95 
4th year 47.03 


5th and subsequent years 
$54.08 


KENTUCKY 


























Mary Lyle, and “Historical Note on 
Halley’s Mortality Table,” by Henry 
H. Jackson. There also was a paper 
on the British offices’ table, recently 
published. 

Officers elected include the follow- 
ing: T. A. Phillips, president, Minne- 
sota Mutual Life, president; T. A. Ho- 
haus, vice-president of Metropolitan, 
and R. C. McCankie, Equitable of 
Iowa, vice-presidents; W. F. Poorman, 
Central Life of lowa, secretary; W. N. 
Johnson, Central Life of Illinois, treas- 
urer; J. S. Elston, Travelers, editor of 
The Record; and E. L. Marshall, Lafay- 
ette Life, librarian. 

The general consensus on _ invest- 
ments, which related both to public 
utilities and railroads, was that these 
securities now are finding more favor 
with life insurance companies because 
of the general improvement in business. 

An interesting and valuable point 
was made by L. A. Cathles of the Re- 
insurance Life, who warned the actu- 
aries to not depend too fully upon the 
amortization of bonds, and that they 
have put too much faith in amortiza- 
tion in the past. He recommended a 
more careful perusal of the market 
quotations on bonds, because these of- 
fer an important index as to the cur- 
rent worth of these securities and also 
as to the trends. He pointed out that 
it frequently is the point of wisdom 
to dispose of an issue at a small loss 
rather than to hang on indefinitely. 

The discussion on installment pay- 
ment of premiums was_ generally 
against this plan, the comments bear- 
ing out previous experience of the com- 
panies that there is a high lapse ratio 
among monthly premium business. 

The mortality on non-medical busi- 
ness subject caused considerable dis- 
cussion, among the speakers being J. R. 
Larus of the Phoenix Mutual and J. F. 
Little of the Prudential. The con- 
sensus was that the companies have 
had satisfactory experience with non- 
medical business originating before age 
35, but that they have had excessive 
losses on business originating from 40 
to 45 years. 

The underwriting of unemployment 
insurance was definitely removed from 
the purview of insurance company op- 
eration in a valuable and timely dis- 
cussion by Mr. Hohaus. He declared 
that he has made considerable study 
of the entire subject and that he has 
come to the conclusion that unemploy- 
ment does not have the elements that 
can be handled by insurance, and that 
this will have to be handled by other 
methods. 
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Roosevelt and Sargent Now 
Representing The Travelers 


James Roosevelt, son of the Presi- 
dent, who recently retired from the 
Lawson Agency, insurance representa- 
tives in Boston, has become a member 
of new organization under the firm 
title of Roosevelt & Sargent which will 
represent the life department of the 
Travelers Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford as general agents, with offices at 
108 Water Street, Boston. 





Guardian Life Gains 
Continued In May 

A paid-for production in May 45 per 
cent greater than that for the same 
month a year ago is reported by The 
Guardian Life Insurance Company of 
America. In volume, the month’s total 
was the highest since June, 1932, and in 
number of paid lives, all monthly fig- 
ures since December, 1931, were ex- 


ceeded. 
Last month’s increase was_ the 
seventh successive monthly gain re- 


corded by The Guardian and marked 
the tenth time in the eleven months of 
the club year, which started July 1, 
1933, that the figures for the corres- 
ponding month a year earlier have been 


surpassed. 


Western and Southern 
Meetings Scheduled 

The Western and Southern Life will 
hold state conventions in Columbus 
June 15 and 16, and in Detroit on June 
22 and 23. Six hundred and thirty-five 
representatives of the company will at- 
tend the two conventions. 


New York Ass'n. 
Elects Officers 
(Concluded from page 17) 


Hopkins, Penn Mutual; Harry Krue- 
ger, Northwestern Mutual; Benedict 
Leerburger, Massachusetts Mutual; 
Robert B. Skillings, Home Life; Wil- 
liam S. Verplanck, Mutual Life; Diede- 
rich H. Ward, Union Central; Leroy A. 
Whitelaw, Prudential, and Arthur V. 
Youngman, Mutual Benefit. Also the 
following general agents and man- 
agers: Joseph D. Bookstaver, Travel- 
ers; James Elton Bragg, Guardian; 
William J. Dunsmore, Equitable; K. A. 
Luther, Aetna; Lloyd Patterson, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual; H. Arthur Schmidt, 
New England Mutual; Harris L. Wof- 
ford, Prudential, and S. Samuel Wolf- 
son, Berkshire. 
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War Debt Troubles 


(Concluded from page 17) 


tional trade has prevented a construc- 
tive solution of the problem. Further- 
more the failure to deal with it con- 
structively has tended to broaden and 
deepen the depression. Here we have 
an excellent example of the failure of 
millions of American citizens to under- 
stand the fundamental principles in- 
volved in a very important problem that 
indirectly affects every one of them. 
There have been too few people who 
could help their fellow citizens to see 
clearly what should be done.” 


New Deal Success 
(Conclude d from page 17 ) 


the readjustments which 
much good was accomplished. Mr. 
Maloney does not expect to see a re- 
turn of “old time” prosperity, nor does 
he expect the millennium in the imme- 
diate future, but he does look forward 
to a sounder and better adjustment of 
our social and financial set-up. He 
urged the agents of his company to be 
alive to the changing world about them 
and to contribute to the march of prog- 
ress by doing a better and more intelli- 


followed 


gent job. 
Felicitations to 
his anniversary 


Maloney 
extended 


President 
upon were 
by various agents and officers of the 
company, including his brother, Vice- 
president Jackson Maloney, and Direc- 
tor of Agencies Ervin R. Hurst. The 
latter reported a splendid volume of 
business in honor of the company’s 
president, saying that production for 
May had outstripped the previous May 
by 50 per cent. The campaign will con- 
tinue through June and July. 


Thos. F. Lawrence Slated To 
Head Chicago Association 


Election by Mail Ballot Expected To Be 
Confirmed At June Meeting; Repre- 
sentative of the Reliance Life 


Thomas F. Lawrence is _ virtually 
certain to be elected president of the 
Chicago Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers as a result of his nomination by 
the organization’s nominating commit- 
tee. Mr. Lawrence is general agent 
for the Reliance Life of Pittsburgh 
and has been active in association af- 
fairs for several years. He was gen- 
eral chairman of lcecal arrangements 
for the national convention meeting in 
Chicago last September. 

In accordance with its custom the 
organization is conducting its election 
by mail and the result will be an- 
nounced at the annual meeting later 
this month. 

Other nominees include: I. B. Jacobs, 
Mutual Life of New York, first vice- 
president; Frederick Bruchholz, New 
York Life, second vice-president; and 
Charles P. Stumes, Penn Mutual Life, 
treasurer, 

Those proposed for two-year terms 
as directors include: Lynn S. Broad- 
dus, Acacia Mutual; F. H. Haviland, 
Connecticut General; A. E. McKeough, 
W. A. Alexander & Company; C. P. 
Blachly, New England Mutual; Earl 
Rappaport, Pacific Mutual, and Eman- 
uel E. Larson, Massachusetts Mutual. 
Berkshire Life Agents 
Convene at Louisville 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., June 11—The Berk- 
shire Life Insurance Company, Pitts- 
field, Mass., held a two-day conference 
of agents in Louisville on June 8-9. 
Salesmen from Nashville, Indianapolis 
and Cincinnati were present at the 
meeting which was also attended by 
three executives of the home office. 

The meetings were held in the offices 
of Appel & Grabfelder, general agents 
for the company in this district, 1310 
Starks Building. The executives at- 
tending included: Lewis B. Hendershot, 
superintendent of agencies; Dr. Frank 
Harnden, medical director, and Harri- 
son L. Amber, vice-president. 


Tenth Anniversary 

The Life Insurance Sales 
Bureau on June 9 marked its tenth an- 
niversary in Hartford. Starting with 
seventy-five companies and a staff of 
thirteen, it now serves one hundred and 
companies with thirty-two 


Research 


twenty 
members. 











The Criterion 


TPYHE true measure of progress 
in an institution is perform- 
ance—not for the day only—but | 
over the years. This time-tried. | 
progressive company has paid over 
$93.000.000 in benefits to policy- 
their beneficiaries. 


holders and 
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STATE LIFE 
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Indianapolis 
Indiana 


FORTIETH YEAR 
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a A STAR HOTEL 


in New York 


& for BUSINESS... 1 block from 
Times Square, 3 blocks from Sth 
Ave. Underground passageway 
to all subways. 


* for DINING...3 fine restau- 
fants to choose from—coffee 
room, tavern grill, main dining 
room. 





*% for RECREATION...69 fine 
theatres within 6 blocks. 1 block 
from Broadway...4 short blocks 
to Madison Square Garden. 


1400 large rooms...each with 
bath {tub and shower} servidor 
and radio. 


Single from $2.50 
Double from $3.50 * for QUIET StgeP...Our 32 

‘ stories of fresh air and sunshine 
assure you quiet comfort at all 


hours. 


Special Rates for longer periods 
Send for Booklet T 


Breakfastfrom 30c Luncheon/from 6Sc 


Dinner from 85c 
JOHN T. WEST, Manager 
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44TH TO 45TH STREETS AT 8TH AVENUE - NEW YORK 








NOW IT's 
LIFE INSURANCE 
by WALTER CLUFF 


Author of "Life Underwriting 
Efficiency" and "The Spirit of 
Life Underwriting.” 





This compact, pocket-size booklet picks up the 
thread after a prospective agent has been sold on life 
insurance and has signed a contract 


Simply written, frank and straightforward, non 
technical in every respect, the suggestion is made that 
this thirty-six page booklet be made standard equip 
ment tor every new agent. The author explains ‘the 
demands and exactions that our business makes of 
you as you enter it,” and puts before the new agent 
‘the obligations and responsibilities it lays upon you 
through study, preparation and procedure.”’ Plainly 
it tells what every new agent “must face, what he 
s ‘up against’ in selling life insurance 


It 1s not intended to discourage the new man 
Rather a thorough reading should start him off in 
the right direction. This booklet should be among 
the first of educational matter given to him. It can 
be used for the older agent who needs to be resold 
yn the fundamental! habits of life insurance selling 
Review by B. M. Wolberg, C. L. U., in Manager's 
Vagasine of the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau 


50c 


A COPY 


12 COPIES $5.40 


ORDER TODAY FROM 


THE INSURANCE FIELD 


P. O. Box 1164 
LOUISVILLE, - KENTUCKY 
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Regional Convention 


Held by Canada Life 


Members of the Quarter Million and 
Century Clubs from Middle West, Cen- 
tral and Eastern States branches of 
the Canada Life held their 1934 con- 
vention at the Galen Hall Hotel, Wer- 
nersville, Pa., June 6, 7 and 8. 

A. Gordon Ramsay, assistant general 
manager; L. K. File, associate actuary; 
John H. Romig, educational supervisor 
and W. J. Sheppard, assistant secre- 
tary led discussions as representatives 
of the home office. 

Paul H. Dunnavan of Minneapolis, 
president of the 1934 Quarter Million 
Club, chairman of the convention; R. G. 
Hickerson, branch manager for Minne- 
sota; J. J. Jerome and Randolph M. 
Saville of New York; Frank J. Wiese 
and H. T. Irving of Detroit; J. S. Wald, 
Cleveland; J. D. Reebel, Pittsburgh, and 
Harry Kern of Dayton, Ohio, all mem- 
bers of the field force were also speak- 


ers. 


A. N. Mitchell Inspects 
British Isles 

The general manager of the Canada 
Life Assurance Company, A. N. 
Mitchell, is at present in the British 
Isles on his annual inspection tour of 
that company’s extensive overseas or- 
ganization. The Canada Life British 
Isles division was established some 
thirty years ago. Its branch offices 
covering widespread territory in Great 
Britain and Ireland contribute a very 
substantial share of the total business 
production of the company. 


Division 


Clabaugh Addresses Agents 

Sam F. Clabaugh, president of Pro- 
tective Life Insurance Company, Bir- 
mingham, addressed the Montgomery 
Association of Life Underwriters at 
their luncheon Friday. His subject 
was “Life Insurance Under the Old 
and New Deal.” 


State Mutual Gain Steady 

The State Mutual Life Assurance 
Company shows a gain of approximate- 
ly 25 per cent for five months of 1934. 
One-third of its agencies were more 
than 50 per cent ahead of last year. 
May paid business was over 20 per cent 
greater than May of last year. 


Branch Office 

A branch office of the Western and 
Southern Life has been established at 
Aurora, IIl., in charge of Superinten- 
dent Arthur E. Seppi. 
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15 Miles An Hour 


That Was Speeding When 
State Mutual's First Policy Was 
Written. 

In 90 Years Transportation Has 
Changed, Underwriting Has 
Changed. 

But First Principles Are Con- 
stant—Liberal Policy Forms— 
Low Net Cost — Prompt 
Service. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Worcester - Massachusetts 
1844—90th Anniversary Year—1934 











Kansas City Manager 

Claude V. Cochran of Kansas City, 
Mo., has been named manager of the 
Kansas City branch of the General 
American Life Insurance Company 
and has entered on his new duties. 
Prior to entering life insurance he was 
district manager in Kansas City for 
the Standard Oil Company of Indiana. 


Endorsed as Trustee 

Members of the Mississippi 
ation of Life Underwriters have unani- 
mously indorsed S. R. Whitten, Jr., 
Jackson, for the Southern trustee of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers. 


Associ- 


News Notes From 
Prudential Field 


Robert P. Murray, former assistant 
superintendent at Troy, N. Y., has been 
promoted to the position of superin- 
tendent of that district. He is replacing 
Christopher L. Dunnigan, who is taking 
over the supervision of the New Britain, 
Conn., district. John W. Mackintosh, 
former superintendent of the New 
Britain district, has recently been re- 
tired. 

Albert F. Menting, agent in the 
Evanston, IIll., district, is the leading 
agent in his division—J—in industrial 
net increase. He has been with the Pru- 
dential since May 13, 1929, at which 
time he was enrolled in the Chicago No. 
10 district. He began his service in the 
Evanston district on Jan. 1, 1931. 

Another representative in the agency 
field who has been maintaining a very 
good record in all branches of produc- 
tion is Richard C. Bohm, of Cannelton, 
Ind., which is a detached office of the 
Evansville No. 1, Ind., district. 

In a recent ordinary effort in Divi- 
sion “E” territory the Oil City and 
Braddock, Pa., districts of the Pruden- 
tial were the most outstanding. The 
leading superintendent on a per man 
basis of ordinary production was C. E. 
Bieber, of Oil City, and he was fol- 
lowed by J. Y. Thames, of the Brad- 
dock office. The leading assistant super- 
intendent in this branch of production 
during the recent effort was W. E. 
Philips, of Oil City. 
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| MANNER in which we are endeavoring to 
adhere to these ideals is described in two 
booklets: «How to Judge an Insurance Com- 
pany” and “Let’s Talk About Your Future.” 
We shall be glad to send them on request. 


GENERAL AMERICAN’ LiFe INSURANCE QmPANY 


Saint Louis, Missouri 
Water W. Heap, Preswwent 
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Drought Conditions 
May Hit Insurance 
Livestock and Crop Underwriters 


Surveying Risks in Territory 
Affected by Harsh Dry Spells 


Insurance 





writing live- 
tock coverage have been very much 
interested in the potential effect of the 
drought which has obtained throughout 
the Corn Belt of the country and ex- 
tends to northeastern counties of New 
York. The Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics at Washington, D. C., bas- 
ing its analysis on the reports of field 
tatisticians, has just that 
livestock in the worst drought areas 


companies 


declared 


are being greatly reduced in numbers 
by death losses and heavily increased 
marketings due to an acute shortage of 
pasturage and forage. Livestock which 
reaches market in safety is, of course, 
of no concern to underwriters of this 
class of business, but deaths resulting 
food shortage caused 
cause company 

companies writing 
insurance are prone to be affected, par- 
ticularly if the drought is followed by 
intensive bad weather conditions. The 
drought area now involved ordinarily 


from drought or 


thereby might losses. 


Similarly, crop 


contributes a large share of the na- 
tion’s wheat, feed grains and hay and 
the total production of these is already 
adversely affected. 

Experts of the Agricul- 
tural Economics have declared that the 


Bureau of 


average conditions of pastures and 
ome early crops in the entire country 
are much below 


‘ 


any previous records 
for this period of the year. While the 
total volume of insurance which might 
be concerned in the existing conditions 
and their aftermath is comparatively 
small, the matter is getting the atten- 
tion of capable underwriters and busi- 
ne in the 


drought areas is 


ely scrutinized. 


being 


Whiskey Fire Losses 
Settled at $2,655,467 


Losses in the 


the James E. 


fire which destroyed 
plant of the 
Schenley Distilleries at Lexington, Ky., 


» . 
Peppet 


on April 28, have finally been adjusted. 
The amount agreed on by all parties 
has been fixed at $2,655,467, and formal 
proofs of loss will soon be submitted 
to the companies involved. 


In its issue of May 3, The Spectator 
estimated the insurance loss on the 
Schenley plants at $2,500,000, and sub- 
sequently printed a complete list of the 
companies sharing the schedule of cov- 
erage involved. The sum finally agreed 
upon will cover all losses sustained by 
fire companies in the fire and will termi- 
nate their responsibility to the assured. 


Kentucky Agents’ 
Annual Meeting 

The annual meeting of the Kentucky 
Association of Insurance Agents was 
held on Tuesday and Wednesday at the 
Phoenix Hotel in Lexington under the 
general chairmanship of President 
Joseph H. Gausephol. Sessions on the 
first day were featured by an address 
William E. Clark of the Ken- 
tucky Actuarial Bureau, a discussion of 
the organization’s part in the insurance 
business from Past-President Harry B. 
Wilson, and the submission of officers’ 


from 


and committees’ reports. 

G. B. Senff, insurance commissioner 
of the Blue Grass State, was the prin- 
cipal speaker on the second day, to- 
gether with E. J. Cole, chairman of the 
executive committee of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents. Also 
on the Wednesday program were Wil- 
liam Quaid, executive vice-president of 
the Southern Fire; John H. Heitmeyer 
of the Liberty Fire; William A. Reisert 
of Louisville, and Herbert W. Robert- 
son, special agent of the Hanover Fire. 
with the Ken- 
tucky Agents’ meeting was the annual 
meeting of the Kentucky Fire Preven- 
tion Association, the meeting of the 
Kentucky Fire Underwriters and that 
of the Kentucky Pond of the Blue 


Goose. 


Contemporaneous 





Knighthood for Executive 

The King of England has knighted 
F. W. Pascoe Rutter, governor and 
chairman of the board of the London 
& Lancashire, the action being made 
known in the monarch’s recent birthday 
honors’ list. Sir Pascoe is well ac- 
quainted with insurance executives in 
this country, having visited here fre- 
quently over a long period of years. 


Heads Memphis Exchange 

Robert W. Wallace was elected presi- 
dent of the Memphis 
change in that Tennessee city recently, 
succeeding W. Morgan Garrott. E. O. 


Insurance Ex- 


Separation Described 
As “New Whistle” 


E. J. Cole Doubts Companies 
Mean to Keep Faith; Cites Re- 
sults in 1926 Supporting Stand 


That the present business regulation 
by Federal government is repugnant to 
the American ideals, but will continue 
until standards are recreated on sound 
and cooperative lines, was among the 
thoughts expressed by E. J. Cole, chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, in the course of his talk before 
the meeting of the Kentucky Agents’ 
Association in Lexington yesterday. 

The present attempt of the companies 
to enforce separation in excepted cities 
both in E.U.A. territory and in W.U.A. 
sections is not along the lines of co- 
operative efforts to eradicate insurance 
evils, said Mr. Cole. His comment on 
the question of insurance versus the 
separation principle was that “It 
seems an inopportune time to send the 
fire engine away to have a new whistle 
installed while it is working at a fire.” 

Charging that the E.U.A., after ask- 
ing for the producers’ help in formu- 
lating 1926 rules to wipe out abuses, 
violated its pledges and brought de- 
moralization back into the business, 
Mr. Cole denied that separation will 
operate as a cure-all for both com- 
panies and producers at the present 
time. The speaker declared that the 
National Association stands by its be- 
lief that the integrity of cleared agen- 
cies should remain inviolate, but “it 
will lead or follow any movement which 
has for its purpose a better understand- 
ing of improved agency relations” while 
remaining aloof from the real of com- 
pany troubles until the companies shall 
have compromised their own differences. 

The companies are not playing fair 
within their own organizations, de- 
clared Mr. Cole, and are rate-cutting 
and rule-breaking to an alarming ex- 
tent. Will each state attempt enforce- 
ment of rules of fair practice in con- 
formity with the NRA as a result of 
this situation? That is what Mr. Cole 
wants to know. 








Bailey became vice-president and Victor 
Hexter was made secretary and trea- 
surer. 
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W. J. Traynor Appointed 
by North British Group 


Becomes Publicity Director of 
Companies Succeeding the 
Late Chauncey S. S. Miller 


William J. Traynor has just been of- 
ficially named publicity director of the 
North British & Mercantile Group, suc- 
ceeding the late Chauncey S. S. Miller. 
The appointment, as announced, ap- 
plies to all five of the carriers in the 
North British & Mercantile organiza- 
tion and Mr. Traynor will devote a 
large share of his efforts to business- 
building activities from the agency 
angle. 

Mr. Traynor is well fitted to assume 
the mantle of publicity director for the 
North British. He has been connected 
with the group for many years and is 
thoroughly familiar with every phase 
of the duties of his department. He has 
been particularly successful in the de- 
velopment of material which is of as- 
sistance to agents in building their 
business and increasing their incomes. 

During the years in which he has 
served the companies of the group, Mr. 
Traynor built up a large personal fol- 
lowing among the agents in the field 
and the service he rendered throughout 
the long illness of the late Mr. Miller 
was especially valuable not only to 
those whom he aided, but to his per- 
sonal familiarity with field problems. 


Pearl Assurance Makes 
Move Toward Efficiency 


The headquarters staff of the Pearl 
Assurance Company, acting in the in- 
terests of unified effort and managerial 
efficiency, is moving the statistical and 
detail departments to Cleveland, Ohio, 
from the United States branch at New 
York. In Cleveland, the departments 
will be consolidated with those of the 
Monarch Fire and Eureka Security in 
the home office of the former. It will 
be recalled that interests identified 
with the Pearl recently purchased the 
Eureka Security and that the Pear! is 
closely identified with the Monarch 
Fire. 

The present move is in the nature of 
an efficiency experiment and the United 
Sates head office of the Pearl, together 
with the executive offices, will remain 
in New York. The department of the 
Eureka-Security will continue at Cin- 
cinnati. 

14, 1934 
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NEW PUBLICITY DIRECTOR 





William J. Traynor 


Virginia Rating Bureau 
Holds Annual Sessions 


At the annual meeting of the Vir- 
ginia Insurance Rating Bureau, held 
in Richmond last week, four company 
members of the governing committee 
were reelected for three years. The 
companies are the Queen, Eastern 
Shore of Virginia, Home, and North 
British & Mercantile. A. R. Phillips 
of the Great American was made chair- 
man of the governing committee with 
B. C. Lewis, Jr., of the Virginia Fire 
& Marine as vice-chairman. 

The executive committee, as ap- 
pointed at the gathering, consists of 
Chairman H. C. Taylor of the Home, 
Vice-Chairman D. L. Coulbourn of the 
National Fire and the following mem- 
bers: George A. Banta, New York Un- 
Hill, Virginia Fire 
Jacobs, Commercial 


derwriters; W. P. 
& Marine; J. N. 
Union; M. C. Speight, London & Lan- 
cashire; G. G. Long, Aetna; R. C. Rice. 
Phoenix Assurance; and L. E. English. 
general agent. 


Northwest Specials' Meeting 
The Special Agents’ Association of 
the Pacific Northwest will hold its 
semi-annual meeting at Seattle on Fri- 
day, July 13, according to the announce- 
ment of President Edward W. Porep, 
agency superintendent for the North 
Hugh C. Dunn, special agent 
is chairman of the 


America. 
for the Springfield, 
entertainment committee and has an- 
nounced the meeting will probably be 
held at the Washington Athletic Club. 
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Globe & Rutgers Plan 
Meeting With Success 


Consents on Claims Already in 
for Aggregate of $1,024,725 
According to Official Count 


Consents on claims aggregating 
$1,024,725 have been received for the 
plan of rehabilitation of the Globe & 
Rutgers Fire Insurance Company, it 
was announced recently by H. Edward 
Bilkey, vice-president. A total of 293 
consents has been received. 

Since May 24, the official promulga- 
tion date set by the Supreme Court, the 
Globe & Rutgers has been pursuing an 
intensive campaign among creditors to 
obtain their consents to the rehabilita- 
tion plan. These consents are needed 
before the company can make payment 
to its creditors and resume its fire in- 
surance business under authority of 
the court. 

“To have more than a million dollars’ 
worth of consents at this time is very 
encouraging, in view of the fact that 
some of our solicitation force had to 
return to the West before they could 
begin their activity,” Mr. Bilkey said. 

“Early reports from both the com- 
pany’s home office staff and agents in 
the field indicate that creditors are 
favorable to the rehabiltation plan.” 

Johnson & Higgins, insurance brok- 
ers, have sent the following statement 
to their clients as an indorsement of 
the rehabilitation plan of the Globe & 
Rutgers: 

“After a careful consideration of the 
plan, we are of the opinion that it offers 
all the safeguards to the interests of 
creditors that could reasonably be ex- 
pected under the circumstances in 
which the company finds itself, and we 
also believe its acceptance by creditors 
will enable them to realize on their 
claims more quickly than would result 
from a liquidation of the company—the 
only other alternative. In our opinion 
our clients would do wisely to promptly 
send in their assent to the plan as re- 
quested.” 


Golfers Elect Club Heads 


The Insurance Golf Association, at its 
spring tournament held last week at 
the Crestmont Golf Club in West Or- 
ange, N. J., elected the following offi- 
cers: Charles Weller, president; Her- 
man Kramer and Fred Meyer, vice- 
president; George Ross, secretary, and 
Edward Westendorf, treasurer. 
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Broad Viewpoint Needed 
For Insurance Problems 


The fire insurance business is prone 
to be introspective in its consideration 
of various problems that 
taken account if it 


to progress and achieve an increasing 


should be 
into is to continue 
measure of success. That introspection 
often leads all insurance people into the 
error of looking at every difficulty from 
an insurance basis without, perhaps, 
yielding the existence of a conflicting 
viewpoint. Of course, the business has 
its characteristic troubles. 
fact that 
fire insurance 
well. Assureds 


It is an obvious many of 


the problems of have a 


public aspect as and 
prospective assureds may have a defi- 
interest in an insurance problem 


the influence its 


nite 


because of solution 


may have on the policies which they 
take out and the treatment they re- 
ceive after a loss has occurred. The 


most obvious of such questions is that 
of rates. 


Every policyholder and prospect is 
intensely interested in rates and may 
also be concerned with the “how and 
why” of rating. The interest may be 


entirely mercenary and probably is, but 
it is the } 


interest less and is 
something that insurance can leave 


none not 
out 
the 


appear 
alone. 


of its calculations simply because 
subject may, at first blush, 

to be the concern of insurance 
A proposed which 
not carry popular approval and under- 
standing will doubtless fail of accom- 


rate increase does 


plishment no matter how convincingly 
it is argued and no matter what super- 
visory official passes on it. There has 
been too much of a tendency to look to 
state departments and various insur- 
for rate increases 
when such are justified. These author- 
ities may have their own axes to grind 
and may turn a deaf ear to all plead- 
ing on the part of the companies be- 
cause they fear the result of their ap- 
proval might either operate against 
their political future if they are offi- 
them into public 
organizations. 


ance organizations 


might bring 
disfavor if they are 


cials or 


Public Confidence 
Must Be Secured 


By and large, fire insurance has not 
taken the public into its confidence as 
many of the made of 
which that public sees only the results 
or feels only the effects. When rate in- 
creases are deemed necessary by com- 
panies generally, the first voice to be 


regards moves 


raised should be within the hearing of 
policyholders and prospects. Most peo- 
ple are fairly reasonable in their deal- 
ings with others, If fire insurance com- 
panies would devote a portion of their 
efforts to explaining the business to the 
public instead of applying all their en- 
ergy toward telling the public what a 
wonderful business fire insurance is 
and how stable the fire companies are, 
they might find much of the public op- 
position to insurance vanishing. 

For instance, when a rate increase 
is decided upon, why not begin with a 
definite campaign to show the public 
just why the necessary? 
Why rush immediately to constituted 
authority for the com- 
panies had the wholehearted endorse- 
ment of the public, officials would fear 
to deviate from the proposed course. 


increase is 


approval? If 


There are many things about fire 
insurance which the public does not 
understand and toward which it has 


only resentment. A recent case in point 
arose in New York when a newly-mar- 
ried couple moved into an apartment on 
West Eighth Street, which had a clean- 
ing and dyeing establishment in the 
basement and which was surrounded by 
houses that had been built many years 
ago. The fire insurance rate paid by the 
couple was something over 2 per cent. 
Subsequently, the same couple moved 
to East Tenth Street where side 
of the building which housed their 
apartment faced on a large park and 
where the entire structure had recently 
been modernized. To their surprise, 
they found that their fire insurance 
rate was nearly three times more than 
in the first location. Inquiry revealed 
that the building was classed as being 
within the though 
the nearest tenement 
was almost a full city street distant. 
This couple was not offered any logi- 
cal explanation and when they wrote 
to the New York rating body they were 
told simply that they were living within 
a tenement district. Their feeling about 
corporate fire insurance was that they 
had been told practically to “take it or 
leave it” and they had, as a result, 
nothing but resentment for what ap- 
peared to be stupid procedure. An ade- 


one 


tenement section, 


suggestion to a 


quate explanation would probably have 
solved the trouble and outlined the 
causes for the rate change. That is only 
an isolated example, but it serves to 
show how necessary it is for fire insur- 
ance to secure public confidence before 
it can proceed to changes which may 
be needed but which will increase the 
cost to the public. 


Mr. Average Man 
Has Odd Ideas 

it is true that the average member 
of the public cares little for the insti- | 
tution of fire insurance as such and re. | 
sorts to its protection only because he | 
is compelled to it by necessity, but it is 
equally true that he has curious ideas 
about “what makes the wheels go 
around.” He is told that underwriting 
profits amount to nothing and that in- 
vestment profits are simply _non- 
existent. He is told that in some states 
the companies pay out $1.20 or more 
for every $1 they take in. He hears 
that the insurance profit of fire insur- 
ance companies was not quite 2 per 
cent in 10 years. He picks up all sorts 
of stray thoughts about board and non- 
board companies. Is it any wonder that 
he wanders in a maze of half-truths 
and misinformation which adversely af- 
fects his attitude toward the business 
as a whole? 

The average man-on-the-street, hear- 
ine all the statements that made 
about fire insurance companies, soon 
comes to the conclusion that fire insur- 
ance executives are lacking in common 
sense. If he were engaged in a business 
that could not show a fair profit after 
many years of operation, he would get 
out of it. If the product he sold could 
not be marketed at a fair price, he 
would either bring about a trade com- 
bination to force the price up or he 
would turn to some other commodity. 
Yet when he hears that fire insurance 
costs have fallen from a dollar 
per hundred in 1930 to 78 cents in 1932 
and that the companies do not make 
enough profit to “cover a cat,” he can 
hardly be blamed for wondering why 
the companies continue. 


are 


over 


Accurate Information 


Vital to Success 

So suspicious has the public become 
of the aims and motives of the fire in- 
surance business that those of its mem- 
bers who seek information regarding 
that form of protection and its man- 
agement almost invariably turn to in- 
dependent sources for the truth. That 
is daily apparent in the offices of The 
Spectator. Legislators, civie bodies, 
daily newspapers, magazine editors and 
others come for accurate statistics and 
a real interpretation of fire insurance. 
Recently, when the Federal government 
was quietly going about seeking the at- 
titude of insurance toward extensions 
of regulations, it was the editor of The 
Spectator who was called to Washing- 
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ton, D. C., for discussions looking to- 
ward sound insurance advices. 
Publicity material sent out by insur- 


ance companies regarding their 1933 
operations did not appear in the daily 
pre but The Spectator pub- 
lished the statistical that 
year and, through its columns, inter- 
preted the trend of the business, daily 
papers generally referred to the find- 


when 


results for 


ings and one such, the Philadelphia 
Record, made the discussions the sub- 
ject of a streamer head across its fi- 
nancial page. 

While The Spectator renders a great 


service to fire insurance because of its 
interpretation of the business for the 
benefit of agents, brokers and the pub- 
lic, that to- 
ward the feeling that it is being 
taken to the fire insurance bosom. 
Were some of the money that is now 
wasted on useless organizations within 


public continues to lean 
not 


fire insurance used to tell the public 
about the business and to support those 
independent sources which supply ac- 
curate and authoritative information 
and statistics regarding fire insurance 
operation and management, the result 
would be of tremendous benefit. 


Fire Insurance Business 
Plays Fairy Godmother 

If you imagine that every prospective 
client who is contacted by an agent 01 
understanding of 
fire 


good 
wherefores of 


has a 
and 
might be 

someone 


broker 
the 
surance, it 


whys in- 
well personally 


to interview who has never 
bought a fire insurance policy. If that 
someone is any student of business, 
you will find him surprised because he 
does not have to pay cash for what he 
Of course he knows that he can 
buy many things without putting up 
all cash, but he is also aware that such 
purchases are financed and that he pays 
the financing charge. Therefore, to him, 


he really is paying cash. Fire insurance, 


buys. 


however, puts no such nasty burden on 
the poor man’s shoulders. Fire insur- 
ance is a fairy godmother in disguise. 
The agent or broker waves his pen and, 
Presto!, the coverage is in force. 
When he is told (if ever) that almost 
all the basic troubles in fire insurance 
come because of unpaid premiums and 
premiums which are not paid for 90 
days, the prospect is apt to look inno- 
cent and ask “Well, why not sell for 
cash?” That, of course, is rank heresy 
which can only be spoken of in the 
most sacrosanct whispers within execu- 
ranks. 
Just how much longer the stupidity 


tive 
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of fire insurance will permit the deliv- 
eiy of policies without payment in full 
is hard to tell. Daring to approach this 
subject, you will be told that this and 
thus are the reasons why it is not prac- 
ticable. Nothing will be told you about 
ic imsurance companies which long 
ALO the light and do permit 
policies to be in force until the premium 


Saw not 

paid. The man who wants life insur- 
ance to cover him on a journey must 
pay the premium and the life insur- 
ance business apparently has no trouble 
from within on that score. Yet the man 
wants to drive a new car and 
wants fire, theft collision 
tion must not be compelled to pay the 


Who 
and protec- 
premium in advance because then, of 
not insure at all! 
logic in the attitude of 
this 


course, he would 
There 
fire insurance 


ect, but it is certainly illogical logic. 


may be 


companies on sub- 


Bringing the Millennium 
Just Around the Corner 


Fire insurance companies simply will 
not come out with the real reason why 
they do not insist on a “cash with pol- 
method of operation. They all ad- 
mit that effectively 
carried out, would bring the millennium 


icy” 
such a program, 


nearer, but they shy away from it as 
though it were the proverbial snake in 
the grass. 

The plain fact is that the companies 
are fearful of each other and dread the 
adoption of a “cash with policy” oper- 
ution because there might be companies 
it and would 

their 
no 


which would not abide by 
filch 
brethren. 


thus the business from 


no one and or- 


There Is 
ganization sufficiently powerful to 
make “cash with policy” mandatory and 
no group of companies has yet had the 
intestinal fortitude to initiate it. 
Appeal to insurance commissioners 
along this line probably would come to 
those officials are as 
lack of genuine co- 
operation between all classes of com- 
panies as the companies 
The public will not help because the 
public is not going to lay out its money 
until it has to in order to purchase. 
The with 
something worth for fire 
ance organizations to talk about, dis- 
cuss, resolve for, confer on, delve into, 
investigate, report on, and, in general, 
act as though it were a convention topic. 
Perhaps if enough of the companies ap- 
pointed committees to consider it and 
enough committees found in favor, 
some of the executives would start to 
something about its recognition. 


naught because 


well aware of the 


themselves. 


of “cash policy” is 


while 


idea 
insur- 


do 


SMOKE 


By GENE RogESCH 


HE first healthy sign I have ob- 


served which actually leads me to the 


| conviction that the depression is ending 


is that the great American public has 
begun to grouse once more about such, 
until recently, trivial things as drug 
store coffee, the summer uniforms of 
police, new traffic regulations, the way 
the grocery boy ties bundles and Aunt 
Agatha’s habit of lugging her “too 
divine pet” (otherwise known as that 
damn pooch) wherever she goes. 


WISE old British who 
had “taken the King’s shilling” as 
a drummer boy at the age of fifteen and 
had been in every country over which 


sergeant, 


Windsor reigned, once gave me some re- 
quested advice. We had just returned 
from my round as orderly officer on a 
Royal Flying Corps airport and I had 
followed his raucous shout of ‘Room, 
’shun!” in the mess hall with the pre- 
scribed query “Any complaints?” As 
usual, there were a few—mostly on the 
subject of food. “Sergeant,” I later 
asked, “Do they ever stop complain- 
ing?”’ “Sometimes they do, Sir,” he 
replied, “But when they do it means 
trouble in camp.” 


EOPLE who have worrying and 

wearisome burdens have no time for 
grousing. The wife is 
dangerously ill does not stand around 
and cuss the weather, the crops and his 


The city dweller who 


farmer whose 


neighbor’s cows. 
feels the breath of the wolf on the back 
of his neck does not foregather with the 


“boys” on the corner and swap lies 
about about how good he was in other 
days. No. Silence means serious mat- 


ters are at hand. Give me the man who 
grouses without too 
about his job, his boss and his in-laws’ 
There happy indi- 


much vehemence 


failings. s your 


vidual. 


OUR good-natured grumbler only 
tela from the depths of a warm 
heart and a full stomach. He does it 
as a kind of ritual, feeling it somehow 
his duty to let his thoughts spill over 
his lips but not willing that they should 
be driven forth with venom and malice. 
There is no poison in his mutterings 
and instead of being sullen he rather 
waits to see if, perchance, you will dis- 
agree with him so that the opportunity 
will be offered to elaborate on imag- 
inary grievances. 
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Garden State Reduces 
Number of U & O Forms 


The Schedule Rating Office in New 
Jersey has put into effect a general re- 
forms and rates for fire in- 
irance in that state. One of the re- 

yns reduces the number of use and 
forms from eight to two, 
eliminating the per diem, the weekly 
seasonal forms for both mer- 
manufacturing risks, but 
retaining the coinsurance forms. The 
pinion was given that the coinsurance 
forms were preferrable to others and 
most equitable for both car- 
issured. 


n of 


eecupancy 


and the 


cantile and 


were the 


rier and 


Minimum rates are reduced in cer- 
tain protected areas and alphabetical 
designations and class rates have been 
revised. This latter action came as the 
result of new methods of listing town 
fire protection. The procedure adopted 
is expected to simplify fire insurance 
transactions in the Garden State and 
remove some of the headaches that 
agents and brokers have been having. 
Sussex Fire Quits Connecticut 

The Sussex Fire Insurance Company 
of Newark has withdrawn from the 
State of Connecticut and will terminate 
all contracts as rapidly as possible. 


Wisconsin Companies 
Work "For Love" 


An indication of the direction in 
which fire insurance is heading in some 
territories was given last week when 
Insurance Commissioner H. J. Morten- 
sen of Wisconsin refused to approve a 
7 per cent increase in fire insurance 
rates on farm properties in that state. 

The Commissioner’s refusal to ap- 
prove the increase came in the face of 
the showing of the companies that dur- 
ing the period from 1927 to 1931 their 
losses had far exceeded premiums on 
the farm risks. Apparently Wisconsin 
feels that insurance carriers are phil- 
anthropic institutions and 
should work “for love.” 
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FOUNDED 1896 


W. J. Gilsdorf Elected 
by Ohio Underwriters 
The Ohio Fire Under- 


writers’ Association has elect- 
ed W. J. Gilsdorf, of the In- 
surance Company of North 
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UNITED STATES BRANCH STATEMENT 


as of 


December 31, 1933 


ASSETS 

ned . . .$3,693,065.87 

S s owned 120,500.00 
1 bank 161,567.94 

ced mpanies 89,176.11 

\ 1 Interest 50,971.14 
) Asset 83.11 
tal Assets ..$4,115,364.17 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned 


America, as president. In 
addition, the following officers 
were chosen: R. S. Winnard 
of the Reliance, vice-presi- 
dent, and Howard R. Under- 
wood, secretary and treasurer. 

The executive committee of 
the organization is composed 
of Fred G. Bell, National 
Fire; H. I. Kirkham, Scottish 
Union & National, and C. H. 
Garbutt of the Continental. 
The association is composed 
of field men representing com- 
panies which are members of 
the W. U. A. 





Insists on Interest 
for Premium Notes 


PUD Sawcawexceves 
Reserve for Outstanding Alleging that agents who 
ON ER ee 334,503.03 accept non-interest bearing 
Reserve for Expenses 51,530.45 notes in payment of premiums 
Reserve for Taxes .......... 73,253.27 are, in fact, giving rebates, 


*Contingency Reserve 

Total Liabilities .. re 
Deposit Capital .$ 200,000.00 
ee 1,135,059.02 


ROO siccese 


actual 


PESTER, FOTHERGILL « HARTUNG 


United States Manag 


0 William St. 


New sie eek ad 





.._ 410,298.37 
-$2,780,305.15 


1,335,059.02 
- $4,115,364.17 


Insurance Director Lee Herd- 
man of Nebraska has noti- 
fied all companies and agents 
that the rule against accep- 
tance of such notes will be 
strictly enforced. 

Commissiiner Herdman 
suggests that all notes taken 
in payment of premiums 
carry a fixed interest of be- 
tween 6 and 10 per cent as 
may be found advisable, and 
that no discrimination re- 
garding interest as between 

—  assureds be permitted. 
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Silliman Evans Heads 
Maryland Casualty Co. 

F. Highlands Burns Resigns Posi 
He Has Held Since 1920 to 


Become Chairman of the Board 





BALTIMORE, Mp., June 11—F. High- 
lands Burns, at a meeting of the board 
of directors of the Maryland Casualty 
Company, today tendered his resigna- 
tion as president of the company and 
was elected chairman of the board. 
Silliman Evans, executive vice-presi- 
dent, was elected president. 

Following the meeting of the board 
it was announced that the Maryland 
Casualty Company had recorded an in- 
crease of $700,000 in premium volume 
in the month of May as compared with 
May, 1933. There was a favorable re- 
duction in claim payments and general 
operating expenses. During the past 
four months the company has shown 
a 29 per cent increase in premiums over 
the same period of last year. 

Mr. Evans has been executive vice- 
president since the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation began its interest 
in the Maryland Company by subscrib- 
ing to $7,500,000 of the capital stock 
of the company. 

Following his election, Mr. Evans an- 
nounced there would be no change in 
the company’s present underwriting 
policies. He indicated a vigorous pro- 
gram of business development. 

Mr. Burns has been identified with 
the company since it was established 
on March 1, 1898, by John T. Stone, 
and succeeded to the presidency of the 
company on Mr. Stone’s death in 1920. 
fe entered the company employ as its 
only clerk on the day it opened its 
offices, later occupying managerial 
positions in different departments un- 
til in 1905 he was elected a vice-presi- 
dent of the company. 

In relinquishing the 
become chairman of the board of di- 
rectors, Mr. Burns paid a high tribute 
to the agency and home office personnel 
of the company, and urged their hearty 


presidency to 


support of his successor. 

“Since Mr. Evans has been identified 
with the company,” he said, “I have 
come to have the highest regard for 
him personally and respect for his 
judgment, general business ability and 
energy. With the loyal support which 
I know will be accorded by those con- 
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nected directly with the company, both 
in the home office and in the field, and 
by our agents, I am confident that the 
company will make further great 
progress. The company is fortunate 
in having a man of his ability as its 
executive head and I bespeak for him 
the cooperation of the agency force, the 
personnel, and the friends of the Mary- 
land Casualty Company.” 


Pacific Auto Insurance Club 
Elects H. D. Sammis President 


H. D. Sammis, manager of the auto- 
mobile department of the Fireman’s 
Fund at the home office, has been 
elected president for the ensuing year 
of the Automobile Insurance Club of 
the Pacific, at a meeting held in San 
Francisco June 5. Mr. Sammis, popu- 
lar automobile underwriter, is a charter 
member of the 13-year-old organization 
which has received country-wide recog- 
nition as one of the most successful 
organizations of its kind in America. 
At the same meeting, W. J. McKeegan 
of the America Fore group was elected 
vice-president and W. A. Conner of 
the North British, secretary-treasurer. 
W. T. Barr and F. D. Wallis, past 
presidents of the organization, become 
members of the executive committee. 


Supt. Van Schaick Reports 
On Mortgage Rehabilitations 


In his fourth interim report to Gov- 
ernor Lehman in reference to pending 
rehabilitation proceedings in the title 
and mortgage company field, Superin- 
tendent of Insurance George S. Van 
Schaick of New York protests against 
the “extravagant exaggeration of losses 
suffered by mortgage 
certificates guaranteed by the title and 
It is commonly 


investors in 


mortgage companies.” 
said that guaranteed mortgage inves- 
tors have lost a billion dollars and that 
their investments are worthless. Super- 
intendent Van Schaick denies this, al- 
though he takes pains to disclaim any 
desire to minimize the gravity of the 
situation. He says: “This report will 
fulfill its purpose if it succeeds in mak- 
ing plain that there are substantial 
equities behind most of the outstanding 
guaranteed mortgage certificates of the 
companies in rehabilitation and that 
there are adequate methods of preserv- 
ing these equities for certificate 
holders.” 


Connecticut Agents 


Are “Playing Cricket” 
Insurance Commissioner Says He 
Has Been Compelled to Cancel 
Very Few Licenses for Cause 





Insurance Commissioner Howard P. 
Dunham of Connecticut believes that 
agents in his state are “playing crick- 
et” by living up to the high principles 
of the insurance business. He told the 
annual meeting of the Connecticut As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents at Green- 
wich last week that although “much 
has been said about unethical practices 
on the part of agents in recent years,” 
his department—despite unremitting 
vigilance—“has found it necessary to 
cancel surprisingly few licenses.” 

Even though the effects of the depres- 
sion brought severe suffering to the 
agents under his supervision, Commis- 
sioner Dunham testified to the good 
standing of representatives in the Nut- 
meg State and asserted that “few 
stooped to trickery in the face of need.” 

The public interest as well as that 
of insurance companies demands that 
the quality and standards of agents be 
kept on a high level, declared Mr. Dun- 
ham, and the inferior agents are only 
liabilities serving neither the public nor 
the companies. Insurance is a business 
that requires qualified agents, insisted 
the commissioner, who pointed out that 
of 1985 applicants who took the exami- 
nations in Connecticut for agents’ li- 
censes last year, the failures numbered 
154. Of those who failed, the speaker 
said, “It is obvious that they were un- 
der the impression that selling insur- 
ance required no more preparation than 
selling soap.” 

Agents who are willing to master 
their business so that their incomes will 
increase must continue constant study, 
must read insurance periodicals and 
must pay close attention to the discus- 
sions of leaders in the business, was 
Mr. Dunham's advice to his audience. 


Seattle Offices Changed 


Seattle offices of the Associated In- 
demnity Corporation and Associated 
Fire & Marine, which for the past sev- 
eral years have been located at 1119 
Fourth Avenue, were moved June 9 to 
516 Vance Building, a more central lo- 
cation. 
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The Agent's Relation to 
Company W. C. Plans 


The 
that the compensation rating programs 
advanced by the companies in the past 


belief has often been expressed 


have been coolly received in the various 


states because of the indifference or 
passive resistance of the local agents 
to their fate. The agents, of course, 
have been disinclined to exert their in- 


fluence in behalf of such programs be- 

iuse they have had little or nothing 
to do with their formulation and quite 
the 
versely affected their producers’ poten- 


tial 


often, indeed, proposed plans ad- 


earnings. 


Producers Are Given 
Voice in 1934 Program 

For the 1934 program, on which prep- 
arations were begun in the fall of 1933, 
by the 
Representatives of the Na- 


the agents’ aid was solicited 
companies. 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
the National Association of 


ialty and Surety Agents were invited to 


and Cas- 


participate in the long series of con- 
ferences that preceded the presentation 
of the program to the National 
Convention of Insurance Commission- 
is notable that 
to certain 


new 


ers and it their recom- 


mendations, in respect pro- 
visions vital to them, were accepted by 
the company conferees and incorporated 


as a part of the new plan. 


Agents Preparing to 
Return the Favor 

There are already evidences that the 
National Insurance 
Agents will stick to the bargain. Hav- 
the creation 


Association of 


ing been given a voice in 
of a compensation rating program, they 
counted aid in the 
task of “selling” it to the vari- 
ous state and bureau officials in whose 
New York is the 


first state in which the companies are 


can be upon to 


mighty 
hands its fate rests. 


undertaking to secure approval of the 
plan and already the New York State 
Association of Insurance Agents has 
appointed a committee to work toward 
its furtherance. North Carolina is the 
next state in which the program will be 
pushed and there, too, a committee of 
agents is in readiness to help. 


No Cooperation With- 
out Representation 


The new program, as previously ex- 
plained in The Spectator, embodies no 
change from the present acquisition cost 


allows for no loading for commis- 
sions or company expense on any rate 


but 


increases above the rate in effect Dec. 
31, 1933. The National Association’s 
committee members have expressed 


themselves as believing that promulga- 
the program will further 
the writing of compensation insurance, 


tion of new 


and urge wholehearted cooperation on 
the part of the membership when it is 


submitted to state authorities. The 
National Association has many times 
demonstrated its ability to rally its 


membership to the enthusiastic promo- 
tion of any cause it espouses and it may 
well be that the support from this quar- 
ter will provide just the measure of 
strength which the com- 
panies need to get their compensation 
program over the top. At any rate, as 
a spectacle of cooperation, the set-up 
pleasing thing to see in the in- 
More of such meth- 
Coin- 


additional 


Is a 
surance business. 
ods could be used to advantage. 
cidentally, this idea of agency repre- 
sentation on various company bureaus 
is the subject elsewhere in this issue 
of Clayton G. Hale’s regular contribu- 
tion to The Spectator. 


Occupational Disease 
ls the Dark Hazard 


Exclusive of all the other workmen’s 
compensation ills which may or may not 
be solved by the programs now under 
way, there is one dark cloud hanging 
over that field which cannot easily be 
dispelled. In the occupational disease 
hazard the casualty companies have 
hold of something that may explode at 
any time. No one knows where such 
claims may lead to unless the coverage 





These Local-Agency- 
Minded Companies 
originated the slogan, 
“Consult your Agent 
or Broker as you 
would your Doctor or 
Lawyer.” 


United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 


with which is affiliated 
Fidelity and 
Guaranty Fire Corp. 
Home Offices: Baltimore, Md. 











is more clearly defined, the exposure 
limited and the cost adjusted. 

During the present decade compen- 
sation payments for occupational dis- 
ease have been increasing tremendous- 
ly, both as a whole in comparison to 
the total payments for compensation 
for accidents and even more strikingly 
in individual classifications of industry 
where occupational disease hazards are 
severe. Recently Wesley M. Graff of 
the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters, in addressing a 
conference of state health authorities 
at Washington, cited some figures to 
show this growth. 

In Massachusetts, for example, the 
compensation insurance rate for stone- 
cutting per $100 of payroll was raised 
from $2.84 to $4.50 in December, 1927. 
The present rate is $5, plus an addi- 
tional occupational disease hazard pay- 
ment of $300 per year for each em- 
ployee where conditions warrant. In 
Wisconsin, the total amount of actual 
indemnity paid in all occupational dis- 
ease cases is reported by the Industrial 
Commission as being about $52,000 in 
1922 and about $207,000 in 1932, the 
cost having increased virtually four- 
fold in 10 years. It is of further in- 
terest to note that in Wisconsin, in the 
three years from 1930 to 1932 inclu- 
sive, the indemnity cost of occupational 
disease increased over 80 per cent, while 
the accident compensation cost in con- 
trast fell more than 30 per cent. 


Prevention Problem Up 
to Health Authorities 


In his talk Mr. 
Graff handled the problem of occupa- 
tional disease in a most realistic way. 
He told his audience of health super- 
visors that when one considers that the 
effects of many of these occupational 
diseases may be permanent, that some 


referred to above, 


of them are not subject to cure in the 
ordinary sense of the word, it is ap- 
parent that the occupational disease 
problem lies not in compensation, but 
in the strictest measures for the pre- 
vention of the diseases themselves. This 
problem he placed squarely in the laps 
of the health authorities, saying: “It is 
the health department which is con- 
cerned with mortality and morbidity 
rates, and, if faulty industrial condi- 
tions increase those rates, both for the 
diseases not specifically occupational, 
and also for the specific occupational 
diseases such as silicosis, asbestosis, 
benzol poisoning, lead poisoning, etc., 
the power to prevent disease should 
rest with that department.” 
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Special Bureau Urged 
by Wesley Graff 


Mr. Graff holds the belief that within 
the department of health there should 
be a bureau or a division specifically 
charged with the prevention of occu- 
pational disease. In this connection he 
urves that due weight be given to the 
fact that there is a growing tendency 
toward the creation, in various of the 
states, of a medical board or something 
equivalent thereto which will operate 
in conjunction with the commissioner 
of insurance and the state compensation 
rating board, and which will be charged 
with certain medical duties particularly 
with reference to the industrial dust 
diseases. 


Bureau To Be Free 
From Compensation 


An important feature of this bureau 
or division which Mr. Graff sponsors is 
the belief that such a bureau should 
have no direct or indirect relation with 
the state compensation board or, in fact, 
with any phase of the compensation 
problem. Such a bureau should be kept 
clear of all legal entanglements and 
should be so set up that its service to 
industry can be rendered without preju- 
dice to the legal rights of employers, 
employees or insurance carriers. The 
relation between the employer and such 
an occupational disease bureau should 
be strictly confidential, so that the re- 
sults of the bureau’s investigation of 
any particular plan will be available 
only to the manager of that plan. Such 
a bureau is not intended to be a law 
enforcement body. It is not intended 
to be a device to club industry into line, 
but rather one to aid industry techni- 
own house and 


eally in cleaning its 


cutting expense. 


Oklahoma Insurance Board 
Raps Overhead Writings 


Declaring itself against the evils of 
overhead writing, the Oklahoma In- 
surance Board has issued rulings that 
all policies must be countersigned by 
an actual resident agent. The regula- 
tions covering the point are in harmony 
with the principles of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, and are 
as follows: 

No policy shall be issued to cover 
property or business in Oklahoma un- 
less countersigned by a duly licensed 
local agent who shall receive the full 
commission allowed by the company on 
such policy, and which shall not be di- 
vided with any non-resident. 
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The attachment to any policy of a 
so-called countersignature slip previ- 
ously signed and held in the home office 
of the company, is hereby prohibited. 

The countersigning agent shall re- 
tain a copy of each policy countersigned 
in his files with the states. 

No policy issued to cover property 
or business in Oklahoma shall be coun- 
tersigned by the state agent or their 
employees or any person compensated 
by a salary paid by insurance com- 
panies, special agents or state agents. 





Canal Zone Business 


The following table presents the net 
premiums written and losses paid on 
each line of business transacted in the 
Canal Zone for the year of 1933: 

HARTFORD ACC. & IND., HARTFORD 


Net 
Premiums Losses 
Written Paid Ratics 
Auto liability. . $824 $95 11.5 
Liability other than 
BMRO ccse 40,919 21,874 53.5 
Workmen’s comp 140 2.835 644.3 
PHRSIE oo cccccess 151 eaee vee 
Surety ..00. 23 seanee 
Auto P. D...... 451 9 2.0 
Auto collision.... 126 
P. D. and Col. other 
than auto...... 7 
Totals ... $42,639 $24,813 58.2 
MARYLAND CASUALTY, BALTIMORE 
Net 
Premiums Losses 
Written Paid Ratios 
Accident . ‘ $4,883 $971 19.9 
DE «cnaene eeu 1,550 1,066 68.8 
Auto liability. ... 4,499 1,494 33.2 
Liability other than 
GED coscvecvcace 5,928 3,458 58.3 
PUR asecsces 736 
DUE cccaccscocs 7,566 
Plate glass....... 76 
Burglary & theft.. 54 - 
Bake Fe Wescsce . 1,535 282 18.4 
Auto collision.... 204 18 8.8 
Totals $27,031 $7,289 27.0 


NATIONAL SURETY, NEW YORK 


Net 
Premiums Losses 
Written Paid Ratios 
Fidelity ’ $382 
Surety 286 
Totals $96 


U. S. FID. & GUAR., BALTIMORE 


Net 
Premiums Losses 
Written Paid Ratios 
Accident $422 
EEMEE occesvcess 101 ; an . 
Auto liability .... 6,482 $96 1.5 
Liability other than 
ara , 8,131 3,905 48.0 
PE -“Gadvawa’s 5,119 416 8.1 
eee —“ 2,667 -4,737 - 
Plate glass....... 144 46 31.9 
SD 6S rr 2,471 818 33. 
Auto collision 1,513 441 29.1 
P. D. and Col. other 
than auto..... 182 
Totals .... $27,232 $985 3.6 
Grand Total. 96,998 33,087 34.1 


Going Up! 

Street accidents in Great Britain and 
Ireland totaled 223,530 last year, of 
which 7202 were fatal; this compares 
with 213,117 and 6667, 
during 1932. 


respectively, 


The THIRD PARTY 


By Dick JOHNSTON 


UNE days are here and soon comes 

the vacation season. During the en- 
suing months many will quit the city 
for a few, fleeting days in the country, 
or will hie themselves to less rural spots 
for their period of play or rest, as the 
mood dictates. It is again time for the 
pertinent reminder that an accident in- 
surance policy should be a part of each 
vacationist’s equipment. Any vacation 
is all too brief, but there is usually 
plenty of time in unaccustomed places 
for the unexpected to happen. 


* * 


T probably is safe to say that sophisti- 

cated visitors from the city are much 
more prone to become entangled in the 
perils of country life than would be 
the case were the rural folk to migrate 
in the opposite direction. Perhaps the 
natural cunning imbued from life close 
to nature sharpens the senses to un- 
usual dangers, for it is usually the case 
that one from the so-called “sticks” 
proceeds warily when he visits the 
city. On the other hand, the city 
“slicker,” transferred from the strife 
and turmoil of crowded streets to the 
serene quiet of the countryside, com- 
pletely abandons all caution. He is 
given a sense of false security and falls 
easy prey to the natural hazards of his 
new environment. 


HE simple rules set forth in Red 

Cross and other safety organization 
bulletins for observance at this time of 
year seem all too obvious to need re- 
peating. One is warned against expos- 
ing himself overmuch to the rays of 
the sun, against swimming too 
after mealtimes, and against coming 
into contact with poison ivy. He is told 
that many wells, streams and lakes are 
still infected with typhoid fever germs. 
He is instructed what to do in any of 
the various emergencies that may arise, 
but in spite of all precautions the list 
of casualties at the end of the season 
will be large. 


soon 


* 


HE sad truth is that no one can 

foretell the nature of the misfortune 
that might befall a sojourner in strange 
surroundings. The most careful of per- 
sons, before venturing onto strange 
roads and into unfamiliar places, could 
take no wiser precaution than to secure 
the protection of an accident policy for 
himself and his family. 
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New Jersey News and Comment 


Vice-Chan- 
the 
four companies to pur- 


\t Paterson on June 4 


r John O. Bigelow considered 
made by 

e the assets of the defunct Fidelity 
Title and Co. of 
Ridgewood which failed two years ago 
$8,000,000. The 
Franklin Life Insurance 
665,000; Bankers Securities Cor- 
ation, $1,765,0000; Mutual Mortgage 
n Company, N. J., $844,469 cash and 
plit of proceeds between 


le and 


Mortgage Guaranty 


r more than four 


were 


, 
Co., $1 


net 
the 
irities Corporation, $1,004,- 


company and 


| ve Ss 


0 h and $1,664,000 in second mort 


na The \v ice-chance llor deemed 

i mu offered too low and re- 

ed formal decision to be rendered 
en June 10 and 30. 


Publ ability on Hackensack’s city 


vehicles has been increased to 


$50,000 result of action 


109.000 as a 


taken by the City Council. The award 


made to Chester H. Hinds who sub- 


ted figures on behalf of the Indem- 

Insurance Company of Philadel 

hia. The total premium for P. L. and 

r. we erage was $2,354.2 Fourteen 

het ids, ranging up to $4,426.58 
wel received, 

At a recent ceremony held in Ridge- 


Park more than 80 of the local fire, 
and public works departments 
resented with awards for safety 

recol n driving. 
* 
‘ il Union, Camden, Burlington 

Gloucester counties accounted for 
the 1185 deaths from automobil 

accidents in New Jersey last year. 


Court Rules on Severance 
Clause in Accident Policy 


FRANKFORT, Ky., June 11—Although 


the holder of an accident insurance 
| y may suffer the loss of the use of 
a hand or entire arm, if the policy 
read amputation or severance 

and does not mention loss, then 
the insured can not recover upon the 
policy, the Court of Appeals ruled here 


in affirming judgment of the Boyd Cir- 


= 


cuit Court which decided against Fred 


Fowler in his suit against the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen. 


The p 
if the insured should “suffer the ampu- 


liey carried the provision that 


tation or severance of an entire hand 


Since last October a total of 10,663 
loans, amounting to $52,845,063, have 


been closed in New Jersey by the Home 


Owners’ Loan Corporation. Of this 
aggregate the Hackensack office has 
handled 1475 loans for $7,699,670 or 


15.9 per cent of the state retail total. 
In number of applications Newark 
stands first, Jersey City second and 
Hackensack third. Divided by counties, 
Es leads followed by Hudson and 


Bergen. 
The Mayor and Council of Hasbrouck 
Heights, 


rnize d 


recognizing the necessity for 
mod fire-fighting equipment, 
have called bids for a fire 
The stipulations require a ma- 


for new 
eng e. 


chine which possesses 6C0 gallon capaci- 


ty and has combination pumper with 
hose carrier and booster tank. 

The Borough Council of Little Ferry 
has given all insurance relating to com- 
pensation for borough employees and 
P. L. and P. D. coverages on town ve- 


hicles to the Royal Indemnity Company 


represented by Charles Schultz. 


At Lodi on July 14, the annual con- 
vention and parade of the New Jersey 
and New York Volunteer Firemen’s As- 


sociation will be held. 


Alexander Kueller, Ridgefield, chair- 
of the National Traffic Safety Con- 
test, has announced plans for the dis- 
tribution of pledges for motorists with 
saf insignia posters for cars, to be 
given to those who pledge themselves to 
The campaign is to fol- 


san 


driving. 


low the methods which have proved suc- 


cessful in other localities. 
at or above the wrist joint” the bene- 
ficiary could recover. Fowler relied 


on the fact that the larger portion of 
the hand below the wrist joint had been 
red in an accident and that he had 
use of the whole hand and arm 
which was equivalent to or greater than 
the s¢ “at or above the wrist.” 


SeVe 


lost the 
verance 


T. G. Wickersham Honored 


In recognition of the 25th anni- 


versary of Theodore G. Wickersham, 
agency assistant, Aetna Casualty & 
Surety Company, a party was given 


in his honor at the Avon Country Club 
in Hartford recently, by a number of 


his business associates. 
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Application Form Proposed 
Under New Licensing Law 


Ky., June 11—Under 
date of June 8, Charles J. Brown, 
Deputy Insurance Commissioner, 
Frankfort, Ky., has a draft of a pro- 
posed form to be used under provisions 
of the recent act of the legislature in 
applying for agency license, this draft 
to be submitted to the Kentucky Asso- 
ciation of Fire Underwriters and others 
for approval, prior to final adoption. 
The form covers name, business and 


LOUISVILLE, 


residence address, length of residence 
in city, occupation and 
prior five 


residence for 
years, occupation, 
with what agency connected, whether 
application is that of individual owner, 
corporation, co-partnership or solicitor, 
~_ an insurance 
which is a corporation or 


present 


member of agency, 
co-partner- 
ship, do you agree that each member 
of such corporation or co-partnership 
shall qualify as an agent?” portion of 
time to be devoted to insurance busi- 
ness; “What portion of business written 
by you during each of the last five years 
has been on property owned by you, 
your relatives, or business associates?” 
other business engaged in. 

Other questions deal with faithful op- 
eration under the State laws; including 
observance of rules and regulations; 
connection with agencies outside of the 
State; knowledge of insurance laws of 
Kentucky as relating to agents; extent 
of education, knowledge of provisions 
of contracts to be negotiated; previous 
experience in insurance business, ete. 


Mallory Heads Arkansas 
Casualty Adjusters’ Assn. 

LITTLE Rock, ARK., June 11—George 
L. Mallory of the Aetna Life affiliated 
companies has been elected president of 
the Arkansas Casualty Adjusters’ As- 
sociation, formed here recently. Other 
2aul H. McKnight, 
Fidelity and Casualty Company of New 
York, first Lawrence 
Goudman, independent adjuster, second 
vice-president; E. G. Hilliard, Aetna 
companies, secretary-treasurer. 

The association was organized under 
the sponsorship of the National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters. 


officers elected were 


vice-president; 


Licensed in Washington 


Insurance Commissioner William A 
Sullivan has granted license to the 
Connecticut Indemnity, running mate 
of the Security of New Haven, to write 
automobile lines in Washington. 
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Revised Compensation Forms 
Facilitate Handling Claims 


.ANSING, MICH., June 11—The work- 
men’s compensation division of the De- 
partment of Labor and Industry has re- 
vised its form for filing notice and ap- 
plication for adjustment of claims in 
such a way as to facilitate handling of 
the claim both by the department and 
by employers or their insurers. The 
new forms will provide a more com- 
plete record of the and will 
thus, in many instances, reduce clerical 
work. The old form provided for re- 
cording the time of the accident and its 
result. The new form, however, requires 
a record of the department and plant 
and of the cause of the accident. In 


accident 


past experience much unnecessary cor- 
respondence has resulted from the 
sketchy information provided for on the 
initial filing, particularly in the case of 
big employers which have several plants 


and hundreds of departments. 


Excess Agents’ Licenses 
Cost $500 in Oregon 


SALEM, ORE., June 12—Provisions in 
the Oregon insurance laws providing 
for a license fee of $500 for every 
agent appointed by a fire company in 
excess of a stipulated number of agents, 
has been upheld by the circuit court 
at Salem in a test case brought by the 
Northwestern National Insurance Com- 
pany. 

According to the provision, companies 
are permitted two agents in cities of 
over 50,000 population and one agent 
in towns having a smaller population. 
Extra agents are licensed only at the 
$500 fee. The provision is aimed at 
the promiscuous appointment of agents 
in Oregon. 


Resident Agency Rule 
Amended in Oklahoma 

The Oklahoma Insurance Board has 
amended its recent resolution enforcing 
the resident agent law, by eliminating 
the clause prohibiting issuance of a 
policy unless countersigned by an agent 
“who shall receive full commission al- 
lowed by the company on such policy 
and which shall not be divided with any 
non-resident.” The new resolution re- 
quires only the counter-signature by “a 
licensed agent.” 

Another change made in the resolu- 
tion prohibits countersigning policies by 
any State or special agent or employee, 
but permits State agents or special 
agents to “maintain in their offices pol- 
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icy-writing agents, provided commis- 
sions on all business written by such 
policy writing agents shall be paid to 
regular local agents.” 
These resolutions, 
ments, do not apply 
and casualty companies and reciprocal 
exchanges which operate under special 


with the amend- 
to mutual fire 


laws. 


American Motorists and 
Dubuque F. & M. Enter Ky. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., June 11—State In- 
surance Commissioner G. B. Senff has 
authorized the Dubuque Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company, Dubuque, 
Iowa, to write fire, tornado, motor vehi- 
cle and sprinkler leakage insurance in 
Kentucky. The company is capitalized 
at $1,000,000 has assets of $4,485,- 
269.65, liabilities of $3,123,664.31, and 
surplus of $461,605.34. 

The American Motorists 
Company, Chicago, was authorized to 
write accident, health, workmen’s com- 
pensation, fidelity and surety, plate 
glass and motor vehicles insurance. The 
company is capitalized at $650,000, has 
assets of $4,348,966.12, liabilities of 
$3,017,623.54 $681,- 
442.58. 

Each company was the first of its 
kind admitted to business as a new 
company this year. 


Insurance 


and surplus of 


Industrial Accidents Show 


Large Increase in Ontario 
OTTAWA, CAN., June 11 
reported to the 


There were 
4452 accidents Work- 
men’s Compensation Board of Ontario 
during the month of May, this being 
the largest number during any month 
and compared with 
May last year. 


since October, 1951, 
2851 accidents during 
The fatal accidents numbered 23. 
For five months of 1934 the number 
of accidents reported were 20,130, as 


compared with 13,820 for five months 


of 1933. The fatal accidents in 1934 
were 88 as against 70 in 1933. The 
total benefits awarded in five months 


of 1934 amounted to $1,681,005, as com- 
pared with $1,520,360 for five months 
of 1933. 


Hit-and-Run Drivers’ Toll 

The Missouri State Highway De- 
partment reports that 209 persons 
were killed or fatally injured and 1534 
others were injured in automobile ac- 
cidents on Missouri highways during 
the first quarter of this year. Of the 
number killed, 99 were the victims of 
hit-and-run drivers. 


Action on Defunct Reciprocal 
Will Test Michigan Statutes 


LANSING, MICH., After 
many delays, due primarily to the eco- 
insti- 


June 11 


nomic situation, suits are to be 
gated in behalf of the receiver for the 
American Casualty Underwriters of 
Muskegon in an effort to collect from 
subscribers sufficient sums not only to 
pay the approximately $14,000 in un- 
paid third party claims against the ex- 
change but to meet an indebtedness of 
approximately $30,000 to members. 

Authority for starting the 
which are likely to number several hun- 
dred, has just been obtained from Judge 
Leland W. Carr of Ingham County Cir- 
cuit Court by Dean Kelley, counsel for 
George G. McDan, the active 
who was designated at the recommenda- 
tion of the state insurance commission- 
er when the exchange was found insol 
Feb. 3, 1930. 

The suits are to be of 
nificance in that they will test severa 
sections of the law regarding recipro 
cals and the legality of non-assessabl 
contracts issued by such exchanges. The 


actions, 


receiver 


vent 
unusual sig 


receiver, after having effected as many 
settlements as possible when all claims 
were in, decided to hold up litigation 
until the depression had eased sufficient 
ly to make it that 
judgments, once obtained, might be col- 


appear probable 
lected. 

In addition to authorizing the suits, 
the court denied a motion by counsel 
representing third party claimants to 
decree a special reserve fund of $25,000, 
required by the insurance commissioner 
without specific statutory basis in 1927, 
to be a trust fund for the exclusive pay- 
ment of third party claims. 

The exchange, which 
business to the automobile field in this 
state, was found seriously impaired in 
a departmental examination. During 
its relatively brief existence, 
the reciprocal had issuing so- 
called non-assessable contracts. In the 
last few months before the receivership, 
however, the non-assessable clause was 
dropped from the policy form. 


confined its 


most of 
been 


Use of New Forms Postponed 


DALLAS, TEX., June 11—The 
for making effective the automobile in- 
surance policy forms and endorsements 
prescribed by the state board of insur- 
ance commissioners in January, has 
been postponed from July 1 to Nov. 1 
because the carriers have not had time 
to perfect arrangements for the change. 


date 








NOW BEING 
DISTRIBUTED 


LIFE AGENTS BRIEF 


Comparative Rate and Data Book 
Giving Dividends, Rates, Policy Provisions, 
Net Cost, Cash Surrender Values, 
Annuities, etc., etc. 

Single copies $2, Special Club Rates 


FIRE INDEX 


Statistics of Condition and Business 
of American and Foreign 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
for the past 10 years. 
Single copy price 75c, quantity prices upon request. 


HANDY GUIDE 


to Standard and Special Contracts, 
Rates, Dividends and Annuities. 
$4 plain, $4.35 thumb indexed, Special Club Rates. 


HANDY CHART 


of Casualty, Surety and 
Miscellaneous Insurance Companies, 
Giving Operations and Condition for 
the past 10 years. 
Single copy price 75c, quantity prices upon request. 


LIFE INDEX 


Detailed Financial Standing and Results of 
Operation of leading American and 
Canadian Legal Reserve Companies 

for the past 5 years. 
Single copy price 75c, quantity prices on request. 














POCKET REGISTER 


OF ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


Showing the Condition and Business 
of American Stock and Mutual Accident 
and Health Insurance Companies 
for the past 5 years. 
Single copy price 75c, quantity prices upon request. 


TO FOLLOW SOON 


POCKET REGISTER OF 
LIFE ASSOCIATIONS 


Showing the Condition and Business 
of Assessment and Fraternal Life Insurance 
Associations for the past 5 years 


Single copy price 75¢c, quantity prices upon request. 


COMPENDIUM 


of Official Life Insurance Reports. 
A Detailed Analysis of the Business and Financial 
Standing of the companies for the year 1933. 


Single copy price $5, quantity prices upon request. 
Place your order today 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Publication Office 
N. W. Cor. 56th & Chestnut Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











FIRE REINSURANCE TREATIES 











Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
New Jersey 


Baltica Irisurance Co., Ltd. 


Denmark 


Franklin W. Fort Thomas B. Donaldson 
18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 























FIRE AND LIFE 


2 ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Lid. 


FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager 
GENERAL, BUILDING - 47 & WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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GRAND RAPIDS LABEL CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. # 


POLICY LABELS atckinos 


Write for Folder Showing Elaborate Display 








AS ABOVE SHAPE, YOUR Copy 


Black and Silver Metal Debossed—1M - $7.50 3M-$12.50 5M- $16.75 
We have all kinds at prices that talk. 








OPPORTUNITY! 


Desirable Territory Open for General Agencies 
Liberal Contracts 
rHE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Denver, Colorado 
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THE LIFE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK 


1933 EDITION 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
56th and Chestnut Sts. Philadelphia 





























MISSOURI INSURANCE COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID $200,000.00 


Admitted Assets December 31, 1933 $764,510.50 
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